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PREFACE 



This Guide for Tt^um LejJeis hi Technical Assistance Projects reHects the 
experience gained in over two decades of work with developers of institu- 
tions in less-developed countries, mainly by personnel of the U.S. Agency for 
International Development or its contractors. The GuiJv focuses on the 
team leader, the "chief of party" of a team of experts under contract to an 
external assistance agency such as AID. The team leader not only leads his 
team, but also links several groups of officials and institutions, using his ca- 
pabilities to bridge cultures and harmonize the endeavors of his tc.un with 
those of professionals from the host country and from other countries. We 
hope this Guide will serve him. and also help others in the complex tahni- 
cal-assistance process: team members and their host-institution colleagues, 
planners and managers in government agencies, and administrators of uni- 
versities or other entities which work under contract with an external as- 
sistance agency. It may also interest students of development in general. 

The Guide reflects what has been learned about the technical assistance 
process in the last two decades, and emphasizes the collaborative style which 
will increasingly characterize the 1970's. Development will have no perma- 
nence until the necessary institutions, positions, roles, interrelationships and 
management systems are identified by the developing society and then in- 
tegrated into its existing socio-economic-political structure. The alien expert 
can be a catalyst, but only when those with whom he works wish him to be; 
then his role is worth the investment that two or more governments make 
in him. 

The prartitioncrs of technical assistance— those from the host country and 
their foreign advisors-play roies cf equal significance in the development 
process. Technical assistance, as we have learned, must he a shared effort in 
which officials and specialists from two or more societies cooperate to solve 
problems which, to a greater or lesser degree, are present in all societies, 
regardless of their level of development. 

TTie first ilraft of the Guide was prepared under AID Contract csd-2807 
by the North Carolina State University at Raleigh. The writers were Dr. J. A. 
Rigney, Dean of International Programs and project leader; Dr. Harvey L 
Bumgardner. Director of the Peru Project; Dr. Walter Ellis, of the De- 
partment of Politics, all from North Carolina State; Dr. Rolf P. Lynton of 
the Carolina Population Center, University of North Qrolina, Chapel Hill- 
and Dr. Christian W. Jung, of the School of Education. Indiana University' 
at Bloomington. They had the counsel of consultants from the US Depart- 
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ment of Agriculture, the United Nations Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion, and the American utiivcrsity communit>-. 

Preliminary drafts were discussed in three week-long workshops of some 
^0 members each: one composed of U.S. professionals who had ser%cd abroad 
iith institution.building project. (RaleighV another of F.A.O. project man- 
agers (Rome), and a third of South American staff members of the Inter- 
American Institute of Agricultural Sciences (^^"rM'''? nrr l Tom 
brought a different perspective and was cxtremel; helpful. Officials from 

AID also participated. 

After the final report was submitted by the North Carolina State University 
group, the manuscript was reviewed by a number of technical assistance 
specialists, nunv of whom placed AID " their debt by sending comments. 
The final manuscript has been modifif to incorporate these comments and 
to reflect recent changes in AID'S goals and organization, especially its more 
collaborative approach to development assistance. 

Dr Abraham M. Hirsch of the Technical Assistance Methodolog)- Division, 
in his role as project man.iger, drafted or revised major portions of the text and 
coordinated prrduction of the final product. Mr. Alfred B. Bigelow of the 
Office of International Training revised Chapter VII on training. Dr. Chris- 
tine S Hugerth of the Technical Assistance Bureau prepared Figure 8. Dr. 
Paul Schwarz, Consultant, Dr. William J. Siffin of the Midwest Universities 
Consortium on International Activities, and Mr. Robert L. Hubbell, AIDs 
Coordinator of Program Methods and Evaluation, analyzed later drafts in de- 
tail and contributed greatly to their improvement. Mrs. Jean D. HadseU 
edited the final manuscript and prepared the typescript for the printer. 

As is indicated above, the process of producing this Guide has been 
_lengthy and involved. Apart from the persons already mentioned, many 
others provided comments and suggestions. It is not possible to list them 
all here. To all, our deepest appreciation. 

James W. Green. Chief 

Methodology Division 

Bureau for Technical Assistance 
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^Chapter I 



THE TEAM LEADER'S ROLE: AN OVERVIEW 

'7. J" '"^ ^ontradi.ton- demands. He 

must deal w.th at least tvvo hureaucraries-an external assistance a.cnc). and 
a host ..»tuut.on-.usuany without being an employee of either. He must 
If ""'l ^"other culture. Selected largely on the basis of his professional 
t«ure, the team leader fmds that his d.»y.to.day work calls as much on his 
tm ne^iututinv^ abilities and persuasive powers as on his technical skills 
Hence, the question. ' What is the job of the team leader.^" has several 



1. Se^uor profemoHal advisor to the officials of the host imtitutiou. 
These oificials mana^:e an entity dcsi.cnated by the host government to 
produce specified services to help i.n the country-s development. The team 
eader. as their senior advisor and partner, assists them in admiuistra. 
t.ve and organizational matters as well as in the application of a par- 
ticular technology. Here his expertise in a particular technology is less 
important than his understanding of the principles of institution-build- 
mg. He must keep in mind the "big picture." the manner in which 
Ills team can ontribute to development through the building of insti- 
tutions as well as through the use of technology. 
2. Manager of his team of foreign experts and of other resotmes made 
available to the host imtitution. The team leader has wide responsibil- 
ity for work assignments, commodity allocation and participant train- 
mg as well as for his team's <,ff-thc-juh environment and the welfare 
and omduct of members of their families. Although the members of 
h.s fe.im are under his general day to-day c,.;itroI. their work involves 
them constantly- and direuly with the staff of the ho.st institution, and 
t>oth he and they operate under some form of administrative control by 
the in.st.tution s m.m.tgement. TJiuugh man.iger of his team, the team 
leader canmn determine the actual work situations of his team members 
except m coordination with the leadership of the host institution. Simi- 
larly, ihe traming and commodity (equipment and m.aterials) com- 
ponents ut the assistance pack.ige are under the team leaders nominal 



control but he can nether aispcn^e nor withhoU them except in close 
coll.iboration with hivst-institution oliioils. .he Jav 

. V.hnn offiar, Within the host institution, the tctm leader .s the da, 
s^csman for the technical assistance r-icct l.a n.ed b> the 
external 'assistance a,.ncy. At the same t.me. he ,o.ns ^^J^^ 
of the host inst.tut,on and other host-countr>- otf. oals m '^e^'^'"? 
I p oiect to external a.s.stance a,enc>- otf ic.aU. Also, he represents 
. I'e institution in its reUt.onships w.th the host f^^ 
ternal assistance .K«enc>- and the advisory team. As a supen.sor h r r^e 
cnts his te.un mUers' professional and person.d mterests to I «th^ 
entities Finally, he interacts with host-country leaders outs.de h.s 
prol^;: .-.th the tcchnu-al ass.st.^nce experts of other pro.ects. and w.th 

Thus the role of the team leader is shaped by the demands of each of the 
Jtus'wuh vvhuh he deals. He must try to meet their ^^^^^"^ 
not aioxv mv 0.-.C of h.s comnvtments to overshadow any of the othe s^ He 

St s^ i profcss,onal .md tuhnictl insights, his admm.strat.ve ta le^s 

d h s polituil .Ku..en to ,ood advanta,e. There are many 'orcs-b^ 
st.ules to h.s success, and stUl more unforeseen ones. Yet at every turn of the 
ro.ia he must .onu- up with the appropruite response. 

No two team leaders have identical jobs. The techno^uy to be appl.ed^^ 
the Jure of the host instuution. the char.uteristics of the part.cular soc.e^^ 
„d its politics and economy, the size, diversity -•"Tl'l'L of 

the policies of the extern.U assistance agency, the capahht.es of the 
Zc lnst.tut.on^all of these affect the manner in which the team leader 

''^-J^^'drmands on the te.tm leader sketched in the preceding para^aph^ 
mav appear to require a superman. Bein^i a te.tm leader tax.np and no^ 
e^^rvole would u,sh to assume such a burden. But becat.se .t .s so challenging 
it can also give its incumbent g Mt s.Uisfact.on. 

THE CONTEXT OF THE TEAM LEADER S WORK 

'fcthnical Assistance 

Technical .tssi^tatKe" or •te.h.iu.d a.-perttion" are terms for the process 
through which more-developed and less•de^ eloped countries collaborate o 
develop needed skills and attitudes in the less- developed cuntr.es and to 
create md support in those countries the institutions necessary for social, 
conomic anclSvilitical ,rowth. Technictl ..sistance is 
t,nuuishc.d from capit.il .iss.sta.ue. which in the mam provules e<^u.pment 
\nd construco.. .luterL.ls and services or sets up development b nks 
h ugh so.ne tchnolouy transfer may .tlso be part of cap-tal ass.tanc^ 
projects Technical assistance e.nphasizes the trmsfer of sk.Us and mfornu. 
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ccnturv, most tahnu il > ' ' V" '^'^'^ ''^'^ twentieth 

nanccd ,.,4 ^^h^Hic^r" ~ f, 

Histonclly speakin^^ technical assistance is disciisscl in M,; v • 
an unusual type of rcchnoIo,n. m..on. Dlf^^^U^Tl^ if ; / " 

and technical know-how fro.n euh rh.; vf k '•^^^V"^^""^^"^"- ''^ills 

slaves have arricJ ln,ml„l„. f, solJ,m. aptivw 3„d 

■n>«- rr™„e„,.vln,^^1ai "T''. "Planted i,. 

sistance, on the other h,n T i ^ , ' as- 

't, and .s organised throu^^h the oMaN-ralivc efforts o t^r/ ^ 
ernments. t"orts oi two or more ^ov. 

-lonal channel:' S'r„„; , ' ^ 1 "J^™" 

Institution-Building 

.-.ainfn, change ^"o:^:^^:^',::':^'" 

a -hole. A r,.w,v ad„,,„i«,a,i,:„ , 

tu:.on- as ie lx«me« an effelive ur!l , 

flucnce wilhin ,hv public ,!«nr r.„l K ' '"• 

:"«rfiriaCf^ 

and to most cstaNisk- 1 .n » *he "nstitut.on of nurria^^e," 

specialized r:::::^:^',::-^^:^^ "T"''"'^"^ -^^ ^ 

institution-buildin.^ ,nd h n ^ '^^^^^'^^ ^'n 

sistance In «K; , '^'"'"^ ^I'scussions of technical a, 

s-stancc. In ch,s sense, ,...,.,^..4.,././.,, is defined as the pr<Kes?of dcvX' 
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that will give it innovative quAltttcs Ana j 

society in artAin positive w.iys. introdiKtion of changes 
Develormcnt involves. ..mon, ^l' ;- he introduced 

deliberately rl-^nncd An.l enpnccred. ^^•"^> , ^ietj- decide 

and supported by iomu\ organ. zat.ons. ^^^cn the l^wl ^^^^ 

to cre'ea new orcan.ation or to ^^^^^ i^^He .cKiety. 

- or«an..u,on ..U susU.n a ^ t 1- ^^^^ ^^^^^ _^ ^ ^^^^^ 

Institution-bu.lduig tc.hnual capability for pro- 

country establish a new agency or ^^''^^JlJ.^.n to serve 
aucing positive change, or rcconst.tutc ^X TscM. a health system, 
development goals. Such ..n orMm^At.on ^^'^^^^^.^.rr institute, 
. a crc^t agenc, a ^^f^^^;^^ Tu"" V'' 
an elearic poixer authority, ^l"*^;^^ ,hus quite different from 

team leader in ar inst-tut-on-bu-ld ng ^^^^ ^^^^^.j, basis or a 
Hi, role .-hen an eng.neenng ^^Jj^^^ (e.g., a survey). In an 
particular technological -.cfMce is P"'^"^; intense and pro- 

institution-building project, the team lea^^er o^e req ^^^^^^^ 

t.aed intcction the pn- hV nel 'stitution effective and 

innovating institution, in order to ^/''^^ ^ institution is not 

t^r^z^ " :::?=r.r- .w. ^ «... 

THE REALITIES OF THE TEAM "ADER'^ JOB 

of uctic. critai.. of "''VtThct^«Phi, .nd communication. 

His work is funhcr c.,-,«,M'"«J of cx,crn..l assistance. The 

distance U«ccn the work s,te "'^ f";" „,„ ,h,ch neither the 
project may be affected by ""Pf^f f ° " 1„ have any control. It is 
\Jn leader nor the leaders of *e ' "« '"^^^^ "^.li I ..W* he ^ 
par, of his role to try to .'""'7'. '°;„a d^l fr^M^ 
L team operate to make thcr -"^ -^^^" ^ i„ understand 

such confusion as may remam. To do th ; the i„„i,ution-s 
onlv his own and his team s settmg but also uu 

1^.- -ting overlaps with his but is not identical. 
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Pigure 1 . The Task Environment of Local Leaders 




HOS'^ 



The Task Environment of Local Leaders 

tillTZA T^^' '""^ triyironment as vieu-ed by the host institu. 
tion s lcadersh.p. Th.s sming can be divided into four major segment! 

. . . Ae national j;ov.rnment as a source of authority and of resources to 
carry out institutional functions, resources to 

... the host organization itself, 

. . . complementar,-, supplementary and competing agendes in the society. 
. . . ««^«n^l^«»tance agencies, including the team and its leader 
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6 BEST COPY AVAIU\BLE 

environment (see-Fig. 2). For ^--^^l^Vrh'S;:^ 
ance segment U only ^ P^^^s:!^^^^^^^^^^ 

team seen as only a part ot that , not uppermost 

but the Lkehhooa that the rro)C.t, the team and .ts leader 
•n tte minds of local leaders should never be overlooked. 

Rsure 2. The Task Environment of the Team Leader 



HOST 
COUNTRY 



HOST 

INSTITUTION 




EXTERNAL \^7eo o^^>^ HOME 

AS^STANCE T INSTIIUTION 

AGENCY 

The Task Environment of the Team Leader 

* * . . complex as that 

the local institution, .f any), the « 

.„.0, and the ";"r:;:J:^ d oe .he U l.ader. TV 

s::;,"e„r j: ra«h« a., ^.^r. 
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comments on c..h»,™::, w;™.;'^"'''" r-'*'"'-" Son'c 

Host-Country Segment 

The;, too are likc-lv to he "^rcTational rcl.iti,.nsh,>s. 

influences. A no 1- Th T h 7 T'^T ""^"'^'^ 
Jedsions hv local Ictr " / "''''"r^"^^ ^'^"'^ 

nologicalIy.a.Kanccd counres -r en t """'^ 

host s<.dc;v .h.n i: y'-^'^"'Ps may count for much more in the 

when api,„ „ : , r\""" "I'""' '-•"-"x 

arc nm- 

leadership .re .r ul ^ro/ he '"T''' l^'^'"- of 

relati„nsh,ps ,v^s^,^ t^^^ ^^'^""'^ -J ^^eir student 

performed. ^ ^'^^^^ done and services 

scarce rc«H„c«. and eh. c n^^ {^^^ ™n,*., may k- c„m,..„n,. f„, 

forc« and eo d.,,| ».„h ihcm a, l«e he .an. ' 
Host-Inslinilion Segment 
W/UUt. dK ho,, in«,-,u,i„n, the team ,eade, ha, re^n.M,,,, his 
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Figure 3. Team Leader's Administrative and 
Reporting Relationships 



Host 
Institution 



Host 
Government 
Headquarters 




staff coUea^es and^to the team. He advises the staff— mainly its senior 
membefs==on institution-building and other nutters. He manages available 
external resources in consultation with them. He is responsible for the welfare 
and professional performance of his team members; the latter includes their 
over-all contribution to the institution-building process. Problems of maintain- 
ing a balance between "doing" and the indirect and less visible efforts that help 
build institutional capability are common, and they are essentially the team 
Isader's problems. 

£xteraal-Assistance-Agency Segment 

The external assistance agency will normally have invested considerable 
effort in arriving at the decision to fund the project, which its officials will 
tend to view as both an element in and an extension of their agency's own 
program. The agency may have a field office (e.g., the USAID mission) 
within Uje host country. If so, the team leader will find it a source of 
guidance and counsel. 

An external assistance agency staff member is normally designated project 
officer and as such is the operational link between the external assistance 
agency and the team leader. It is one of his duties to see that agreements, 
contracts and plans are followed, funds used as intended, and other rules 
and regulations observed. In formal reporting relationships, the project offi- 
cer is the initial recipient of reports from the team leader. At the same time, 
his responsibilities go considerably farther than monitoring. He should be 
concerned with the over-all effectiveness of the assistance being provided: 
__Is the institution becoming viable.' Is it having an impact on the local gov- 
emment, economy, society? The project officer plays a key role in preparing 
recommendations for expanding, reducing or terminating the assistance 
project. 

The external assistance agency may have other projects in the host country. 
The total experience of its staff in the application of technical assistance far 
exceeds as a rule that of any single team leader. The combined experience of 
the external assistance agency's field staff and of its head-office personnel 
represents a resource that the team leader must utilize to the fullest extent 
possible. 

The top executive of the external assistance agency's field office (e.g., 
the USAID director, or the country director or senior advisor of a United 
Nations specialized agency) usually has close contacts at the ministerial level 
wiriiin the host country; and he is also in touch with the heads of other 
assistance programs active in the country. His is a position of considerable in- 
fluence with respect to the generation or allocation of resources and support. 
He in turn is responsible to the head of the country mission (e.g , t^ie U.S. 
ambassador or the U.N. resident representative), who can also be a powerful 
and interested ally of the project. He may ask the assistance agency's field 
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office director to keep directly in touch with him concerning; the project 
and its progress. 
Home-Institution Segment 

nte home institution is another element of obvious concern to the te«n 
leader. He represents that institution in cases where P;-'-"^^^ ^^JP^^^^^^^^^^^ 
through agreements with particular agencies or -t'tut.ons^(S..me external 
assistance agencies r"t together project teams from a number of ources. 
Lading their own personnel. In these instances it will not he useful to re- 
gard the home institution .is a separate segment in the Fig. 2 diagram.) 

The home institution is usually the te.im leader's prof«s.onal base 
appointment .u team leader was decided by the home .nst.tut.on w.th 
concurrence bv both the host institution and the external assistance agency. 
Yet at times he may tmd himself in something of an adversary position vs-a- 
vis some otficils of the home institution-an advocate of the project and 

a ple.ider for resources. ^«„»,^ 
m home institution usu.tlly designates one of .ts off.cals as contact 
and KKkstop officer for the project. He is here- referred t<, as the home- 
institution coordmator. and he is a ke>- link for the team leader-a sup^ 
porter .md ..t times an enforcer of regulations, a friend at hcadMuarters and 
i times perhaps something else. If this link is weak, the team leader .s l.kely 
to have difficulties. One key to avoiding these is careful and contmuous 
effort to guarantee that the coordinator grasps and is in agreement w. h the 
substance of the project, underst.mds its needs, and is given plenty of time 
_to respond to project requests for support. 



Chapter II 



THE TEAM LI .iDER 
AND INSTITUTION-BUILDING 



Inst.tut,on.bu.ld.ng .s the aim of the typical technical assistance project, 
rhe process of creating a new institution or reshaping an existing; one places 
cnKul respons.b.ht.es on the recipient government and institution. The J 

whole job. They play a catalytic, educational and supportive role 

building It can perform best and should not become a substitute for other 

^"^^^ ^" ' "^'^'^ instil 

tution-fauildmg project. 

•n,e subject-matter of this chapter, then, bears directly on the role of the 

Srif K '"V"^'" "^""^ *° '''' '^'^ '"^^ ^he host instifu! 

tion, of whom the team members are professiona' colleagues. 

A PERSPECTIVE ON INSTITUTION-BUILDING 

""""^'^ ^" ^^''^ that follows is 

cased (Fig 4) treats mstitutions not simply as entities with a table of orean- 

^^L'^VJ^ of facilities but rather as dynamic organisms with per- 
^lultty character and a d.stmctive environment. This model was de^•eloped 
siZJ K 1 <l^vclopmental activity and technical as- 

Sic Tk' T"''"^'''' P""'^ administration and other dis- 

^1 "i^u''^ «""P ^""^ who first de. 

veloped the model and then tested it with case studies. 

TJe model stresses that, to build or restructure an institution and to assess 

Z^l T^' T"''' " " -hat is hap! 

P^ing both .ns.de the organization and in its environment. If the institu- 
tion .s to contribute to the development of its society, then the nraiimatic 

i^Ho^r' t"'^""^ - ""^'^ ^ With!: it's 
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On the other hand, in order for an institution to affect its environment. 
Its mtemal house must be in order. That is why institution-buildinn is con- 
cerned with both the external and internal aspects of the ^;ivon institution, 
f igure 4 shows the internal dements iMublv^) and the ixtcr.nl 

elements {linkages, which refer to relationships within the ^jencral environ- 
ment in which the institution functions) which are of concern in .nstitution- 
Duildmg. 

These two groups of variables interact with each other in myriad trans- 
actions which facilitate, distort or restrict institutional development The 
kinds, quantity and qu.ility of these transactions proxide an index of the 
character of the institution and its impact on its society. 

Institutional Variables 

Leadership 

Leadership involves two elements-the roles of the people who lead, and 
their effects. It includes all those persons who exercise a management or 
decision.making role within an institution. For example, in a university, the 
dean and the heads of departments are leaders, as well as the titular and 
functional heads of the organization. Leadership may also include certain 
professors or other members of the staff. In addition to formal leader, 
there are always informal leaders who exert influence because of their aot,' 
reputation, experience, or the sheer vigor or competence of their activities, 
nie power structure" may even include persons who are not officially a 
part of the institution but who are nonetheless important in establishing its 
-pohaes and practices. 



Leadership m complex institutions is usually a collective process in which 
various rdes-such as external political contacts, internal management and 
program development-are divided among the members of a leadership 
group. In niany cases, howewr, one person is dominant. If he or she is inno- 
vative and has organizational ability and political skill, such a leader should 
be able to induce key staff members to identify their own interests with 
tfte welfare of the organization and the innovations it seeks. Where these 

SIX?/'! r ^TV" P'''^"' '* '"^y ^ ^he other 

.^r?L ! T^''"^'^ "^^'^ compensate for their absence. If this 
cannot be done, the prospects of the institution's developing an innovative 
character will be severely limited. 

In many cultures, loyalties are traditionally attached to the person who 
leads the institution rather than to the institution itself. As a consequence 
the status of the institution rises and falls with that of its leader n,e 
concept of institution in other cultures tends to stress the position of the 
incumbent rather than his person-the role rather than the personality-. n,is 
an be overdone, but in general a fully institutionalized organization is one 
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that acx^ not depend primanlv on a particular person for its existence or ef- 

I.c.ul.rsh-.p .s perhaps the nv.t in.portant institutional variable. An ns 
tution without adcHuatc leadership tiuy a.snU.Kratc. I iikss the Ic^cr h p 
IS commuted to ligation and is tuhnialU and politic ally competen 
handle both its internal and external responsibilities, the cntcrpn.e may be 
In trouble ex«i though Its situation i> otherwise favorable , , 

^.lfecti^e kadcrNhip is a scarce commodity in any culture. In order to se- 
e-ure coutinuitv in institutional leadership a leadership structure ts essential; 
this is somvthina more Complex, more subtle, than , •>,;.///..«;.. To serve 
,h.s end, specit'ic plans must be laid for the development, training and 
building-up of future leaders. The te.im leader should play a supportive role 
in such staff vle\ eloiMueiit .uul tr.iining schemes. 

In attempting to surxey and assess the leadership situation in a given or- 
g.ini2atic>n, these questions may be helpful: 

1. How >t.ible or well-entrenched .s the leadership? Is it: (s) ^•rson- 
alizcd. (b) iraituredor divided 

2. How sound is the leadership structure 

5 How wcll-connccte.'. is the institution's leadership with the next 
higher level of the power structure? How st.ible are these levels. 

4 How innov.iti\e is the leadership? 

s. How committed is the leadership to the intended institutional aims? , 

6 How skillful is the Icidcrship in internal and external relitions? 

7. What is the prevalent pattern (or patterns) of leadership in the society, 
or in the sector in which the i>rg.ini/ati(^n is located? 

The answers to the above and similar questions will influence strategies 
of leadership support and development. An institution's leadership .s fre- 
quentlv difficult to modify in ihe short run, but change is often possible 
over time- a time that for an assistance pmject may extend over a penod 
<if five to ten years. 

Doctrine . 

DiHtrine is an expression of what the instituti..n stands for. what it hopes 
to uhieve. and the stvles of action it intends to use-. It is the orientation on 
the basis of which oper.iting strategies are planned. It is more than a met* 
listing of goals or st.Ucment of purposes; ,t is the collection of pnnc.ples 
th..t underlies the program, policies, g<.als and strategy of the institu .on. 
D.<trine is usuailv a group of fH-.-mes projected by the leadership to .ts m. 
tcrnal and external .uidic-nces m ..der to gain and mamtain understanding 
ui<l support for the institution ..nd its purposes It can be- expressed differ- 
emly to different audiences; e.g., by a university to a group of alumm or a 
group of foreign tourists. The lormer may view the university m terms of 
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rule in national dcvLlopmcnt plans. 

Within an institution there .hoM K- a s.nse of it. J.vtrine that i, reason- 
aW> dear and mternally consistent. Poctrine helps the personnel of an in- 
st.tut.on to communicate with each other: it provides a basis for a sense of 
«wnmon purpose, and dues to priorities. 

Outside the institution, an understanding; of its doctrine is also vital Only 
when outsiders accept its purpose and influence will thev provide support 
for and solicit help from the institution. 

The deveiopmtiit of a sense of an institution's dextrine i> one of the basic 
found^ r'""' '■"^^'^"'-"•'^"'•^JiniT project. Doctrine provides the 

foundation for .general institutional ^-oals and opc-rational stvle. Tlitrcfore 
US expression, elaboration and interpretation are important 'responsibilities 
ot those who .ire kudin^; institution-buildin^ activities. 

It should be noted th.u doctrinal development is a two-wav process Doc- 
trine IS partly "set- by those who establish an or^janization. but it also 
evolves and adapts as the or^janization responds to its environment over 
t.me. Failure to deal with the need for a sense- of doctrine means that an 
or^an.2.u.on will probably l.uk .m a^jreed-on set of purposes, and it may 
drift opportunistically into .activities which arc attractive and easy but do 
not contribute to development. 

One of the possible difficulties in providing technical assistance is dis- 
a^'reement on doctrine. In such" a situation, the team leader must reco^>nize 
tlut he does not have the power to enunciate doctrine and make it stick. But 
he can often influence the shaping of doctrine, in many ways. 

At any ,;iven time a degree of flexibility and implicitness in doctrine 
IS permissible, .md often exen desirable. Not only can themes be eiven dif- 
ferent emphases for different clienteles, they may also k modified as the 
mstitution laces new problems and learns from experience. l'in.illy. dcKtrine 
motivatc-s personnel, establishes expectations about institutional ix;rformance 
and helps fo prepare the ground for shifts in an institution's emphasis activ.'l 
ties and outputs. 

The following questions may be helpful in thinking about doctrine: 

1. At a given point in time, is there a form.il, official statement of 
doctrine? 

2. Is the function uhich doctrine assigns to the institution a realistic one; 
i.e., IS It consistent both with what is needed and what is feasible. > 

3. Is dextrine actually built into the attitudes and behaviors of key people 
or IS It more stated than substantial ? 

4. Does the doctrine state or imply a receptivity to innovation .> 

5. >X'hat social or political conflicts are implicit or explicit in the institu- 
tion s doctrine." How can these conflicts be handled? 
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6. What official and public support is there for the institution's present 
or prospective doctrine? How can this be built upon? 

The doctrine articulated for the institution may correspond to the team 
leader's o*n views; he mav have been selected by his home institution and 
approved by the host institution because he subscribed to the 'nstitution s 
doctrine. On the other hand, the key problem in the institution-buildmg ef- 
fort Kay be thit of developing and building into the organization a sound 

doarinal base. . . , j * j 

The team leader should be sure that he understands the doctrine adopted 
b>' or proposed for the institution, and should be able to explore doctrinal 
cuestions with the institution's leadership. Communication about doctrine 
may be difficult even where two persons use the same language and come 
from the same culture. It is even more difficult to be sure of substantial 
understanding in cross-cultural situations. 

The underlying philosophy of an institution-its doctrine— is too im- 
portant for its development to be left to chance. Only if there is reasonable 
consensus and mutual understanding of the basic goals and philosophy 
around which the institution will be developed is there solid ground for col- 
laboration in an effort at institution-building. 

Program 

The program of an institution is the sum total of its activities, "the doc- 
trine reflected in action." It includes plans for the institution's development 
and productivity as well as for immediate operations. 

Program" is the over-all label for the means by which the institution's 

objectives are realized, or at least pursued. The program of a ministry of 
education includes the operation of primary and secondary schools as weU 
as the teacher education, preparation of materials, etc., that are needed to 
support the schools. A public health institute may stress the operation of 
family planning clinics but rely on other agencies for supplies, staff tram- 
ing and basic research. The program of each institution will reflect the m- 
fluence of its current leadership and doctrine. 

An institution's program converts its resources into products. The quan- 
tity, quality and availability of the ser^'ices and goods produced by the m* 
stitution help justify its existence, reassure the providers of its resources that 
their decision to make them available was justified, and— it is hoped— m- 
duce the provision of further resources. 

The most visible products of an institution are its current serx-ices. These 
include such things as research results, technological information, materials 
(seed, books, serums, etc.), formal or informal adult education, and trained 
personnel who are available for employment. The influence resulting from 
these ser\-ices is a significant by-product; influence helps develop support 
for aa institution by securing its linkages. 
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'd^^onfl r n '"T'""- ^"'^ '^^"vcstment may take the form of 

de^etepmem. etc. Unless such reinvestments are made, the institution will 
not^ able to mcreasc its capabilities to produce externalized outpu.^. no 

Idanted f 'T ^'"^^ buildings can be 

adapted for use by various kinds of institutions. ) 

Such reinvestment is crucial to an institution's ability to innovate If its 

filHTn^'T "'^'^^ ^^^^"^ ^here will be litte in situ 

t.on.bu,ldmg Propensity to change is not latent in institutions. I mus t 

nroTed u ' '^f "^'P;"'^ --P^'-d ^ta^^ -embers who ha.c learned im^ 
Z L """" '"^ '"^^'^•^^^'^ implement what 

exa u^r o ■ '^^"^^^^ ^'""^ '«^^rch and from 

^iTstaV --t be digested and passed o" 

to the staffs concerned. The team leader and his team can play a Lificant 
role .n promoting continuous evaluation and innovation. 

lv!cTniTJ- '•'^"'"^^^"^^^^ -J^'^^h challenge the institution cata- 

ze mnoxatr.e programs. An outbreak of livestock disease, for instance, may 

ZZZ T"'^ ""^ ''''''' '"^^ challenge. An 

unexpe ted nse .n the pnces charged for a particular agricultural product 
may do likewise, creating public demand for the sen-ice's outputs If the 
mst.Uit,on-s leadership i. able, such unanticipated circumstances can lead to 
breakthroughs in the institution s development. 

The following questions may be helpful in formulating an institution's 
program and assessing its rele\ance and adequacj-: 

I. What is the balance bet^veen ad hoc and programmed effort? Is activitj- 
Urgely responsive or routine, or is it guided by deliberate initiatives? 

n, ^'' f' " P'^^'"^ '° «^eds.> Is this relevance dc 

liberate or fortuitous? Is is likely to persist? 

^" Sprint' '"""P' '° institution's 

4. How well and widely is the program understood by the staff? How 

strongly are they committed to it? 
3. Is the program relatively practical and efficient? 

6. To what degree do the activities carried out under the program result 
in the achievement of major goals of the institution ? 

Developing institutions are likely to over-commit. This is usually done with 

LnTT/l^'u ""Si"^ institution's future opera- 

t.ons as possible. This strateg)- tends toward a diversified program, folla«red 
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by attempts to JukI aaeciiutc rcsoiTus. I^iluti*>n of rcsmira-s in cich inai- 
vidu.ll pro.«ram area. hi.xxtAcr. ..m lead to a mcdi.KTC or poor performance by 
the institution as a whole 

An important clenuut in pro.i;ram strattuy mAiu\v> provision for early 
pavoffs-visible resuhs that can generate support for the institution. Cer- 
tain mininnim levels of input must he achieved in selected segments of the 
oxer-all pnyram in order to produce manifest results. Time-ph.tsing is an im- 
p*ii:int itistitutiim huildini; program consiileration. 

Resources 

Institution-lniildin^r requires th.it scarce resources he obtained and then 
used well. Typically, less-dcveloped countries are marked by considerable 
competition for such resources. Securing them hrin.tts into play the con- 
cept of liiik.t.ues. The institution's leadership must nurture its linkages so 
that, in the competition for resources. ^ it comes out better rather than 
worse. The leadership mu^t also he husbandmen of resources, making 
sai;.icious use of what they m .uet to meet their most urgent priorities. 

Not k.ist .uiionj; these competitive efforts is the competition for human 
resiHirees. Qualified staff m.ty be hard to obtain even in countries with 
chronically scAere une-mploy-ment. Persons with trainint: and experience 
as nuajiier^. planners or technicians may be courtvd by .1 number of 
would-be employer^: ^yettinj- and keeping: staff can be a high art. 

Perhaps the most important sin^;le task in resource management for insti- 
tution-bu.ldin« is the development of a properly prepared and motivated 
technical staff. This is a continuing function of institution-builders, a vfty 
significant one. Possibly no single factor is more indicative of leadership 
tiualitv than the w.iv in which personnel resources are devch^pcd, improved 
and used. The development of appropriate skills may require the institu- 
tion to make some sacrifice in its output of services while it invests in ad- 
vanced training for some of its staff, and while less-skiUed personnel per- 
form .It .1 morv nvKlot level and on a more limited range of activities. The 
balance Ktween sen ices to scuiet) .md reinvestment in the institution ts 
always difficult t.. maintain at its most rewarding piint, particularly in the 
early stages of instituti*>nal development. 

A proper balance fxtween current use of resources and their reinvest- 
ment applies not onlv to staff but also to financial resources. Funds arc 
seldom made avail.ible in a flexible fashi.m. In many countries, funding is 
complicated bv f«>reign exchange problems. Budgets may have to be drawn 
up in both the n.itional currency and in terms of avail.ible foreign ex- 
change. Competition for funds in gener,il m,iy be fierce, but competition 
fur foreign exihange alloc.itions m.iy be fiercer still. 

An institution may also receive- "items in kind." Land may be allotted 
for its office or program use. Buildings, vehicles .ind physical equipment 
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be assigned to the instltut.on. cither through national channels or ex. 
^.T^rV ^^^"^^'-de^l in this way. though -free/' create 

tVrr.nTlL ^hat gasoline. 

t.r« and spare parts w.ll become ava.labic- as a.iuircd. After acuuirin. a 
duphcatm^, nuchme. provision must be nude iol obtaining stcn ils fnk 
mt"ndudeT- ~ -S-ired by'the i;st:tu;:n 

rLc« . / ^"'"^ r '"^'ntcnance, and for depreciation al- 

tSon. ' replacement-concepts which are seldom Jart of local 

JllTrU ''f ''''^^ ' whether expressed in funds 

or m technical assistance personnel. It too is an input for Ihich the-e mav 

tion and use. Since external assistance is nearly always glNen and received 
on a govcrnment.to.government or internationaI.organiz..tion-to.govcrnment 
b«^s the host government and the unit within it which allocates external 
resources arc involved in their management also. Usually this unit i< of 
obmrt level, and most of the time it outranks and exercis'cs more influence 
^t. '""'tution in the hierarchy of government 

un ts of which the institution is also a p.m. The external assistance agenc)- 
has Its own requirements concerning the use of the aid it provides, .,nd in 
nearlj all cases these requirements make demands against other resources 
ot the receiving institution. 

wiA 'Jr"'"' ""'^ P'«^ '«^^ '"^^ ^"oreign experts 

. with office space, transportation, housing, clerical support and interpreta- 
.on services as well as "counterparf staff. External assistance, though adit 
tive t,es up other resources. At the same time, on the positive side, ex- 
ternal assistance may provide resources which would not otherwise be 
available at all or which, if obtained directly by the host institution or 

^chln^e '''' °' 

J^T'^ ;f tance is a complex resource, comprising trade-offs which 
^^ohecarctul weighing al pros and cons: foreign exchange versus national 
o^rrenc)- expenditures: temporary dependence on outside help versus insti- 
tutiona seh.suff.c.cnc.-; application of external assistance to long-term insti- 
tutiona development versus its use for outputs of Current services: use of 
external as.sist.ince .md local resources for the design .ind management of 
the institution itselt versus their application to the institution's outputs. 

The team leader may weh find himself consulted when the decisi.ms 
involving some of these tr.ide.offs are made. He may find that participation 
m such del. xraions is the toughest jurt of his assignment, requiring him to 
marshal great detachment and objcctivit>-. He may find himself ar«uin« 
for decreasing-the level of external assist^ice rather than maintaining or 



increasing it. for less reliance on his team members and himself rather than 
more. Such dccisioiu will not be frequent during his term of service but 
the\- m.iv be the most ch.illenjiing to his professional standards. 

ilic nunna in which rcst^urccs are managcvl is indicative of the mstitu- 
tions "personalitv" and the character of its leadership. Also revealing is the 
decree to which decisions and budgets are adhered to in practice, and 
whether exemptions and deviations from decisions taken are the exception 
or the rule. 

Beciuse the team leader is both the manager of a significant part of an 
institution's resources (i.e.. the external assistance inputs) and an advisor to 
the institution, he must understand the institution's policies and how they 
aftVtt the use ot resources. He needs to know: 

I. How .ind from where arc resources obtained? 

2 What arc the prospects for continued and increased domestic finan- 
cial supr^'rt? Arc they commensurate with the plans and program of 
the institution? 

5. Are the tiu.intitv and type of external assistance adequate? Qn the 
institution use the external assistance effectively, or does external aid 
ovcrt.ix its resources? How dependent is the instih'tion on external as- 
sist.uuc for current operations (as contrasted with investment) ? What 
•ire the projcded shifts in this dependence? 

4. H.)W are resources alltKated and budgets dr.iwn up within the institu- 
tion? Who contributes to the decision-making process, both from in- 
side and outside the institution? Can middle-levcl echelons bring issues 
and views to top management s attention? 

Is budjccting a firm allocation of available resources or more a matter 
of hope and intent? Is the financial plan reliable, in other words? If 
not. how diies the actual financial planning work? 

6. Do financial planning and management reflect program aims? 

7. Is capability to plan and manage resources adequately built into the 
strategy of instituti<^n-buitding? 

Internal Structure 

The internal structure of an institution is its pattern of organization and 
administr.itivc rclati»^nships. It involves the formal .and informal distribution 
of authority, the division of laK>r among component units, the flow of work 
and the channels of communication. A sound internal structure is one that 
"works"- -it makes possible the easy flow of ideas, instractions and trans- 
actions up and di.wn throughout the organization and laterally among the 
units that must cooperate in order to carry out the organization's purposes 
and programs. 

In less-developed countries, many institutions ar^ ' .ucturcd accordmg to 
organizational concepts inherited from a former colonial government; the 
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names of some units, the .general functions .tssi^>ned to various departments, 
and the t.tlcs of hi|>h. and middlc-levd managers may rctU-a these colonial 
trad.t.ons. Other traditions may have ori.qinated in other contracts with 
foreiuners or previ.-us .generations oJ Inaiun advisors. As a rcsuh. in many 
countries different patterns coexist, and institutions with similv txpes of 
pro^jrams may not share a common pattern of internal structure. 

A pervasive characteristic of organizations in less-developed countries is 
he lack of arrancemems for the delegation of authority. This may reflect 
traditions m which power is hdd essentially by tl e one man at the top and is 
perceived as so unitar)- in character that it cannot be delected. I.ecal re. 

IZTt TT""" J'^'^^'-^-" virtually 

esfl K . f^^""'^ subordinates to take on 

responsibi ity under certain circumstinces may be absent: a shortage of 
managenal skills at middle or lower staff levels may compound the prob. 
lem Any assessment of internal structure must take full co^-nizance of these 
background factors before the conclusion is reached th.it the structure 
should be changed. 

Internal structure should cast leadership into optimum roles and reflect 
the dtKtrme. pro^jram and resources of the institution. If the internal struc 
ture docs not sufficiently serve these three institutional areas, it should be 
carefully re-examined to consider what chan|;es are practicable. Trading, one 
imported structure for another may not he of much help. 

The followin^t; questions will help to focus an assessment of the internal 
structure ot an or^'anization : 

^ problemlf deficiencies structural or are they primarily procedural 

2. Does the structure enable decisions to be made on the basis of ap- 
propriate information and at p«>ints where control can be imple- 
mented? Does it put the rif .t people in command? 

3. Does the structure have a potential for ex..,sive conflict and competi. 
tion built into it? 

4. Is the structure in keeping with the institutional doctrine and the 
broad requisites of the program? 

5. Is the structure perceived as appropriate both inside and outside the 
or/ranization ? 

6. Does the structure encoura/;e initiative and collaboration, or is it 
primarily hierarchical and control-oriented ? 

Linkages 

By definition an institution is an organization interactive with the elements 
of Its environment. In considering this statement it is useful to consider also 
the kinds of linkages that can and do exist. Ever)- institution is enmeshed 
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in a network of linkages which its staff must seek to understand and control 
for its protection anJ Jevelupment. 

Linkages are prinurilv ties between a given institution and other entities 
and publics xMthin the- host u^untry and vdcty. However, institutions may 
also have transnational linkages with sister institutions and related organiza- 
tions in other countries. Linkages are not static. The relative imporUnce of 
different linkages changes over time. 

One basic feature of linkage management is continuing concern with the 
flow of communication to and from those environmental elements with 
which an orcanization is-or would like to he-linked. Publicity is one form 
of such communication. It is an important responsibility of management; 
administrators and managers, and the team leader and team members, 
must keep the need for it in mind and not see it as something done by in- 
formation specialists onlv. Management may personally have to devote time 
to making speeches, participating in demonstrations of the institution's pro- 
grams and writing articles about its work. The entire staff can be brought 
into such activities, which can increase institutional morale by giving all a 
sense of participation in extending the institution's influence. 

Four types of linkage are defined in Figure 4 (p. 12): emhlhig, jum- 
tiond, mauatne and diffuse. These distinctions help to conceptualize the 
nature of an institution's relationships with other entities. In practice, how- 
ever, a given linkage may have more than one of these qualities. 

Enabling Linkages 

- Enabling linkages provide an institution with the legal and political au- 
thoritj- to operate and the funds and other resources necessar)' for its sup- 
port. 

The political dynamics of an institution's development involve the aim of 
maintaining at their optimum level its prerogatives, responsibilities and re- 
sources. Its p.Mitical world is peopled by other institutions which may be 
competitors. Its legal status must be evaluated in terms of the status of these 
other entities .ind their interrel.Uionships with higher authorities and 
each other as well as with the institution. A "good" charter is helpful, but 
e%cn in its absence dynamic institutional leadership may achieve most of 
the institution s .objectives. Similarly, poor and inept leadership may squander 
the iipportunities spelled out in an institution's charter. 

Alually, a thorough reading of the basic document establishing an insti- 
tution may tell little about its real situation in the typical politically 
evoUmg environment of a kss-deuloped countrj-. Enabling linkages, m the 
last analysis, invoUe much more than charters or fomul documents. The 
availability of resources often savs more than anv official pronouncement. 
The state ol an institution s enabling linkages is likewise a good index of its 
Status. 
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..Tl ''^iT '"^ If'^'' ''^^'^ hiuhcr levels. Important linkaacs can 
and should be foruul laterally. This is often difficult in Icss-dcvelopcd coun- 
r.es. but m terms of basic developmental aims is of .«reat importance. CoL 
ab«,rat.on can provide opti'.nun pp.. rt unities for .appropriate resource use 
and create enlarged potentials for authority and freedom of action within 
de mc-d areas. An a^:ricultural university, for example, semi-auto-iomous 
bu chartered by the ministt>- of education, mi^-ht see the ministry of 

foe. If. however, the two institutions can collaborate on acricoiltural 
research, both will benefit. Even more, the society is likely to. 

Functional Linkagi:$ 

Function.d linka^.s arc essentially working, relationships with suppliers of 

Inab n f " '"^"y ^"^'^ relationships are also 

cn^Mm,. lmk..,es. In principle, functional relationships are worth separa e 
rnenfon because thcv include relationships with those entities which use what 
he msftufon produces-such as ^radaUes. training: courses, technology, in. 
tormation, ser\ iccs. books, etc. 

This is the category of link.i^jes that determines the institution's imp.ict on 
socety. For example, a university .generally depends on private business 
and ^.ovcrnment ..^.encies to employ its ^;raduates. The university's ability 
to tunctum well or poorly varies with its complementary relations with 
both groups. Functional link.i^;es can be competitive and negative as well 
as complementary- and positive. 

Functional linkages have a large day-to-day pnctical importance. Thev 
can augment enabling linkages and bcvome strands of colllboration tying 
different mst.tut.ons ,nto a network or system devoted to a specific purpose 
meshmg their outputs to society's advant.ige. » » • 

Good functional link.iges en.ible an institution to focus on wh.it it can do 
hest. The criteria used to determine what an institution should retain as the 
core of Its progr.m and what it should allow other institutions to incorporate 
unchallenged into theirs might include relative costs, institutional doctrine 
expectations based on enabling linkages, etc. 

Functional linkages should e«.ible an institution to establish an appropri- 
ate relationship between costs and benefits in getting and using coods .'nd 
services. It h.is the option of devoting its resources, staff and man.igerial 
capacity to producing goods and serNices itself or of obtaining them from 
outside Functional linkages inv,»lve a concern with efficienq-. Good func- 
tional linkages tend to prevent the unwarranted diversion of manaiieriil re- 
sources to ancillarj- matters. 

Normative Linkages 

N<.rmative linkages exist between those elements in a society that cstab- 
l.sh. express and enforce its standards, norms and values. Among these 
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may be religious organizations, cultural associations, labor unions, tribal 
groups, professional societies and government itself. Accepted social patterns 
are not transmitted only through specific organizations or agencies; they may 
derive indirectly and subtly from prevalent beliefs, customs or practices. Il- 
lustrations -of such norms in societj- in general include political preferences 
for certain economic systems, reactions to racial origin or caste, or belief 
in the influence of astrolog>- on institutional programs. 

Normative linkages affect the goals, methods, image and st>-le of an or- 
ganization. The\- involve the institution with other groups that might oppose 
certain aspects of its program or strongly challenge its ver>- right to exist. 
Consider, for instance, the influence on a contraceptive research institute 
of a societ)- where organized religion opposes contraception. 

Normative linkages mav involve versions of the problem of "the tradi- 
tional versus the modem." although such a view is usually a considerable 
oversimplification. As often as not, the normative linkage question is: "Given 
certain kinds of societal norms and forms, how can we design and operate 
a system of action to advance a specific set of developmental goals?" 

Opposition to an institution miy also come from sources that viGvf it as 
being too representative of the status quo, or who challenge its doctrine 
and program as insufficiently "radical." Such critics may link the mstitution 
—especially if it receives external assistance-with the vested interests of 
a former colonial power, or of "imperialism." or of one or another economic 
or politic.il philosophy or system. 

Normative linkages can also be positive, cooperative and supportive— 
for example, between a group of medical practitioners and a medical re- 
search institution, or between an agricultural research institute and an agri- 
cultural school. . . 

No institution can afford to ignore its normative linkages, and no institu- 
tion can possibly cater to all of them. In the formulation and expression of 
doctrine, in the manner in which programs are implemented, m the timing 
of various undertakings, in the publicitj- given to an institutions efforts 
and purpo.es. in its dealings with enabling, functional and diffuse linkages, 
account must be taken of the feedbacks that come through various norma- 
tive linkages. This requires sensitivity and comprehension, and an intimate 
knowledge of the societal factors and cultural traditions prevailing in the 
environment. 
Diffuse Linkages 

Diffuse linkages refer to an institution's relationships with the general 
public and with elements of the environment with which it is not directly 
involved. These include individuals or groups not formally or directty re- 
lated to the institution but actually or potentially aware of it and perhaps 
affected b>' it. For example, parents of students may have diffuse linkages 
with a secondar)' school. 
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In the long run. such diffuse dements mav exercise considerable influence 
on the .nstitution-s support and on its effect. For this reason, any evaluation 
of an mstitution's success must include some assessment of the state of its 
diffuse lmka^:es. This is not ahvays ..isy. Ixvausc in many Icss-dcvdopcd 
countries a considerable gap exists betueen the people-most of them 
rural and illiterate-and the institutional leadership of the country, the 
leaders of its government and of vaiious semi.govemmental institutions. The 
number of persons who exert influence on the disposition of public re- 
sources may be perceived to be imall and there mav be a feeling that an 
mstitutton s future Joes not depend on the rural masses but on a few wiclders 
ot power m the capit.il and some other cities. The team le.idcr nuv have 
a role to play in ch.inging such perceptions. 

SPECIAL PROBLEMS IN INSTITUTIOxN.BUILDING 

In describing the link.iges of an institution, the point has already been 
nude that the external .nvtronmcnt affects the future of the institution in a 
variet>- ot uays. many of them .rucial. This point needs emphasis and 
elaboration. \>.t only do external linkages jiffect the leadership, doctrine 
program, resources .md internal structure of an institution, but indeed the 
internal institutional variables mu<t be responsive not onlv to the prefer- 
ences ot the institution's builders but to vari.ms factors in the external en- 
vironmcnt. An institution cannot expect its environment to reshape itself to 
accommodate the institution: it is the institution which must accommodate 
Itself to Its environment, at the same time acting .is an element of ch.inge. 

The tendenc)- to design institutions from the top down— from the level 
of the central government down to the level of villaizcrs-has some validity 
and IS ottcn inevitable. But the real test of an institution's de-sign is .it the 
clientele level. Unless the institution reaches and affects its clients, it fails in 
Its purpose even though it is well-structured intemalh and co-exists ap- 
propriately in its local setting. 

Traditional Institutions 

Few institutions .ire created in any society to fulfill functions which were 
totally unknown in that society earlier, or which were not dcilt with, at 
least informally, before the institution was established. Fvery society, for ex- 
ample cares for its sick. In many societies the cure of an illness is entrusted 
to folk types of medical practitioners, .ind the sick are cared f(^r by the ex- 
tended fam:l>-. Ever)- society educates its young, whether in the family, in 
village-run schools, in schools supported by the national government, or 
m those attached to a church, temple or mosque. It would be incorrect, 
therefore, to see a new. modern health delivery system with its viUage-level 
dispensarv-. or a new national school system with its village-level schools, as 
filling a hcretorore-existing void. The purpose of the new svstem of services 
~-of the grassroots installations made possible by the development of new 



institutions is to o.iiiplcnunt cxistin.c scrvi.vs by m.ikini; .i\.ul.iblc .uiai- 
tu.n.il ones whiih present entities (.innot provide. 

In i»rvkr to iksiuii or improve institiiti.uis. one must uivlerstAud what 
cirhcr mNt!n:t:on> pr.-xiaevl. h.Av tluy UiWM nu.ls. h..\v ihev molMli/eJ 
res(Htrie>. ho'.v fluv .u.iinul support. .uu\ the vv.iys in whi.h they were 
limited. Whenever '.uul however possible. .» new institution shouKl seek to 
cipit-Uize on trAditiunal or unss-mots institutions .ind dnivv thc-m int.) its 
own system. If it t'.uK to do this, it ten.is to ire.Uc ^-.mi pet it ion between 
itseh* .uul e.irlier institutions .uul risks not only opp»sitt..n but possible failure 
to mohli^e useful resources. For ex.miple. niulwives. who h.ive tr.uliti.^nally 
proviiUa v.iluevl servKes. miu'ht be .«iven ..pportuiiities U> assist in .x new he.ilth 
deliverv svstun. If not .uiven such opportunities, they m.iy .it best be a resource 
lost to souety .uul .it worst ran.u«' them^elv•es in opposition to the new he.ilth 
ivnter. 

Centralization and Decentralization 

In ni.inv kss-.KvJupul countries moaerniz.it ion is assoii.ited with efforts 
toextend ilK .ulinuiistr.itive .md politi..il diectiveness of the central .covern- 
ment. c.o-r.iphK.illy .uul fuiutioaillv. One result is .1 teiulency to foster in- 
stitutions with homogeneous pro.ur.ims. re.uaraicss of cultural, ethnic, tradi- 
tion.il. ceotir.iphk or otlur differences which in.iy exist. 

This" mav bo ret luted in school curricula which do not take .iccount 
6f Jiffereiues anu.n.i; v.irious stmknt groups, in the Jissemin.ition of printed 
nuicri.ils writte.i in 'the country's official lan.mi.it:e but not necessarily intel- 
ligible to the clientele to whi^h they are avldressevl. and in ^:ener.il in reluc- 
t.in<e to .u Commodate the various elements of the popuLition in terms of 
the d.ffcruKes in services wliich they recpire. In some cases this tendency 
can defeat institution-building aims. 

To the institution-builder this situ.Uion ni.iy present a dilemma. It is irr- 
port.uit to m.ike .ucommod.itions to regional needs and to varying local 
requirements. Yet if an institution attempts a diverse .irray of programs, it 
enlarges its nunageri.d burden and may even be criticized .ts fomenting 
regional scpar.itism r.ither th.m promoting n.itional unity. The te.un le.tder 
involved in institution-building will need to remember th.it this dilemma 
involves compluated n.itioiul politiud issues, whah .is a foreigner he should 
appro.uh with caution. 

The Time-Frame of Institution-Building 

r.very institution, to survive meaningfully in its so 1. ; il .uul developmental 
u.ntext'. must const.mtly adapt to dunging circumst.ince- . In,tituti<»n.building 
is never (ompleted. However, for f*>aign professional .idvisors. the ques- 
tion of time has ureat iinport.uu e. The txtem.il assistance .igency .md the host 
government, m dr.iwing up tlie ..greement to eullabonite on a project, estab- 
lish a timetible which calls for the pr.)jecfs completion by a stated date. This 
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lu«ant to prolong the.r mvolvcment in projects. At some point the host in- 
tuufon must m.iKe its own Jccisions and cut its tics of dependence, even Tf 
his partm, results in a temporary reduaio,, of ene.i.e„ess. Ho n t^ti 

Sam tJe ir'T"'^ r -''"^^"^ '"^''"^'^ '-^^'^y extensions. 
^Tli' c v, T''"" P'«^"'" to withdraw 

hiT! I '-••^J";certa.nly. will need a time-frame as a aference point in 

e 1"!; 'r -"^'^ "^'^ -plementatioLf th" 

1 hi nn ' collaborative plan. Because of his crucial 

S;n nf?r"'"," ' '^^'^ •^J'O"^ the actual tcmii- 

nation ot external assistance is made. 

TT»e institution-buildm^. model can serx-e as a checklist for measuring in. 
:.tut.onal matu^^J^ Objective and measurable criteria can be dcv seTearK. 
m the projects hfetime which can serve not only to monitor progress 
uard achievement of this maturity, bur can also be used as benchmarks to in- 
dicate completion of that part of the itistitution-buildin^ effort which re 
qures external help. When this phase is completed, "external assL« 
should termmate. Ver>- hkely much will remain' to b^ done in orde to 

ter the institution s growth in its developmental and service role; but this 
s for the institut.on-s leadership to accomplish. Indeed, planning for the 

which the team leader can and should make. 
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THE TEAM LEADER AS ADVISOR 

Sc^sr; " xrt ^:r,:rf i"*"-''*^- ^ 

The word -advisor- is admittedly an inadequate label for a team leader 
and outputs of an mstitut on's recukr cfiff Tk^. t . 

.o.he':;«.;„,rn;j;,^xir:^^^^^^ 

hri„„ 1 V L <>' faiiinj! which advisor and counterwn 

bnn« to ,e. The posto- of iWisn profasi^als t<»a,d the stafrtC^" 
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IDENTIFICATION WITH THE INSTITUTION 

ColliboMtion nnist he lusevi on .i .leu unacrst.indin,i; of why the forci^jn 
professional prcsc-nt .md Nxh.U he .s supposed to .uvonipUsh. In some cases 
he ^.U h.uc .xphct terms of rcurcuv. h, others h,s r.k may turn out to be 
imprecise and he wul have to deNelop h.s own pbn ot action. In cither 
case, his initul undertaking will he- to consult with h.s host-countrj col- 
leagues. 

If the project .s new, the team leader or member may have a ^.de lati- 
tude with.n whi.h to estai-l.sh h.s role and sfvie of -Terat on. It he lo.ns 
an on-gomu proiea. he w.U t.nd already m pLuc a network of activities, 
expectation^ and relationships to he assessed and perhaps later muditicd. He 
will have to fit himself into an environment shaped partly by previous ad- 
visors And vet he individually will have to start at the he^.nmnii-by be- 
coming personally acceptable to h.s eullcagucs and demonstrating his tech- 
nical competence. . . 

The team leader nuv find that principal officials of the host .nst,tutK.n 
and of other local governent units .arry extremely heavy responsibilities The 
few trained managers available may be involved in a g/cat many .activities at 
the .ame time, inside and outside their organizations; they may have to move 
f .st between commitments and give only a fraction of their time and attention 
to anv one problem. Often this situation is exacerbated by a relative absence of 
clear delegation of responsibilities vvithin host-govtrnment institutions. 

At times the advisor w.ll simply have to accept some delays. Excessive 
pushing tends to escalate resistance. It may alsc encourage P'-^"'^ °" 
Lam leader to become involvecl in actions outside the intended thrust of 
his project. Such diversionar>- tactics can occur for other reasons also. The^ 
can pose a diffic-ult prcblem-sometimes one of agreeing to trade-offs m or- 
dtr to gam in personal rapport with colleagues. 

Establishing a Personal Basis for Collaboration 

Ho,t-inst.tut.on colleagues usually h.ive mixed feelings about a foreign ex- 
pert. The decree of his acccpt.ibility will be affected by h.s tact and h.. 
effectiveness in personal rel.itions. Professional eminence is no substitute for 
..tractive personal characteristics, any more than charm is an ^»tcTna Uve to 
a.,npetemv. The advisor nuist maintain suJt.ciem .ntorm.d con act with the 
dccMon-making group among his c.-lle.igucs to gam their contidence and es- 
tablish rapport. Only through such rapport, based m part on J" ""^^'^^^^^^ 
ing of the power structure, can coordinated clforts be successfully cmplo>ed 
to .iciomplish project ohjeitivLS. 

These reUitionships give the foreign expert the <.pportt.nity to cjeck pnon- 
ti,s and obie-nv.. with tho. w..h whom he vvorks or whom he hopes to m- 
flucnce. The lorei.ncr must l.^ten and ask. lilicituu: suggestions .uul pomt. 
of vic-w can be a h'igh m: un .issess.ng them. The best test ot acceptance .s 
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lute:: m'"£..r,;",;"r; i-"-- — ■■■i-n *e ..^ 

I" (w It 1,. prmijf ,»v.isi,.ns l..r .xonlc- to mitt m i.lt k . .1. • 
each otKtS p.,i„., „f vi™. u ; fcmJ V ' ; 1^ ™ "''""'""^ 

socutra, 'HMdcrabte ,aluc to the te™ leader anj all his as. 

. Uura„.„rh,„d. " « » res- 

T„ . 1 ^'^'''''^"'"S 'he Appropriate Pcrspeaive 

rr.r- t^j ? - 

problems .„J,::''~,:;'''''' -^*""< i> -r«c<i ,0 cope with 

help make ,lK. n.,„„„ «r,ilr„f .t ^ l: fr'^" T" 

cao ..,de„e;Lrx: ^^it s:;:::frj;r J 
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keep alive for the balance of his assignment. This is the essence of the 
team leaders relationship with h.s host-institution colleagues. 

From time to time the dialogue may sufter d.srurt.ons. Th|s ma> .^ell 
happen when personnel changes take pKuc in the >nst,tut.on. The advuor 
wiU find that his circle of colleagues ^ill not ' 
should be prepared for shifts in institutional leadership. The appomt"^"^ 
a new official in an institution can b- the occasion for stock-tabng m 
which the foreign expert participates al.. , with his colleagues. He may be 
able, at such a time, to convej- to the new official h.s own perception of 

the institution. , , . . u i 

The advisor must also remember that the background of h.s host col- 
leagues will have been shaped by different cultural values than his own. In 
many cultures, for example, professional training prepares the young mainly 
for positions of influence and power. Thus. 

granied that a man with a bachelor of science degree in horticulture s nee- 
essarilv able to teach villagers how to prune tr^s. He may ^^^'^ ^een ^'"/^ 
in the theory of pruning-groomed for an adm.n«trat.. g)" -^^ej 
eral area-yet never actually have done pruning himself. VChen a foreign 
aglu u^^^^^^^^^ expert talks about the role of a newly-created faculty 

Jag liu e, he needs to he aware of how his host-institution colleagues 
perceive the i.culty. and wh.U they expect the role of its graduates to be 

in their society. . . , . 

The team leader mav find himself involved in competition betw-een the 
ho^^ nSion and those who for some re.;son w.n.ld frustrate its devebp- 
mtt Though naturally supportive of his project, he "^-^^^ ."'^^f 
take too extreme or too limited a stand. This is where a foreigners percep. 
tn "tlercLl matrix of an institution has great v.Uue. He can o ^n 
help his host-institution colleagues devise ways in which to manage institu- 
^^n'al Lflicts and stresses. In such situations a team leader can be of genu.ne 
assistance only to the extent that his stmce is recognized as being one of 
bread and sympathetic comprehension of local aims and beliefs. 

THE OBJECTIVES OF THE ADVISOR 
Harnessing Technology to Institution-Building 
Technology is linked witi. institution-building by the fact that it func- 
nons through institutions, which must be suited to the needs -d capa^^^^^^^^^ 
of the society in ^-hich they are placed. Some properties JI^^^jteT 
are universal. Plants require food and water; engines must base fud and 
maintenance. These pm'perties obtain in any village -^-P^^^ ^^^^^ 
i^sMonalize a technology, one cannot ignore the specific cha. .v.ust.cs of 
the particular culture in which it will be applied. 

In part this is because the introduction ot a given new tech.>ology is 
mothld by definite policies or purposes, and these may differ from coun- 
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c«isetu3 ^ '"^ '""^'^'"'^n^ that might 

The team leader or team member is not so restrain*^ m- « 
portunities where his loal colleague is mn^ II T ^ ^ 
^ had experience in sir^:;Zj:X^']^^^ 

dear and cxpL^nT ^1J^7°.^ r^' ""'^ P^P"^^ ^ "''^P'^^'^d »<> '"^ke 
to indi.eno.^dr:j^^^^^^ use.. 

Situations 0/ this kind pose real clull.n.^ j. / ■ 
nwet them, he mmt f .ii ^-^n T '<> "» fo«'«n advisor. To 

l«ion.hirb.^rt."tall,** °' of the „. 

al sode^-. "''"■"'''peal reqmtements and the features of the lo- 

Facilitating Access to Teduiolon 

Jt''^^et~L^ r ihV r 

and cannot easily mamtam contact with foreign sources of infom^!. 
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tion. The foreign expert, especially the team leader; can help overcome 
this problem. He has access to many sources of materul and knowled,;e^ 
Urouch the commodity element of an external assistance package he may be 
able to obtain books and subscriptions to periodicals. In other ways toe, an 
advisor can help build a basis for permanent linkages between the mstitu- 
tion he is working with and technological centers abroad. 

nte team leader can also provide information on the pertinent experience 
of similar institutions in other kss-devcloped countries. Actual examples 
are sources of useful lessons about what may. or may not. be feasible The> 
can somet T.es provide convincing precedents. ITie team eader may be able 
to arrange tou« to kindred institutions abroad for key host-mstitufon 
personnel. 

Contributing to Managerial Capability 

Building or changing an institution requires decisions about many alterna- 
tive courses of action-plus the capacity to carr>- them out. TTius a managerial 
system able to introduce innovation is essential. In his capacity as advisor, 
L team leader will no doubt be ..sked to help improve the organi^tional 
and managerial capabilities of his host institution. He will be expected to 
^helpTakt things Lk." In doing so. his focus should be on developmental 
tasks, not on the routine operations of the organization. 

The outside expert has a special kind of access to his host orgamzation 
and its environment which can enable him to obtain exceptional '""ght jmo 
managerial needs and organizational problems and f^tentials^ He has sutos. 
" but is not locked into a particular rank nor identified with any part.« ^ 
clique within the institution. He may thus enjoy access to and rapport with 
rZy levels of employees and officials, from lower-ranking ^-"^ploy^^^^ » 
minister who is inaccessible to others. The skillful advisor can of en put 
rtofes'onal and social mobility to good use without creating jealousy 
and without stifling the growth of normal patterns of communication w.th- 
Tthe organization If he is able to do so, he will contribute substantially to 
the management aspects of the institution. 

Assisting with Evaluation 

Evaluation involves the systematic examination of operational strategies 
resource allocation, and other management decisions aimed at achieving the 
joint goals set for the institution and the external assistance project. The 
'examination which occurs as a part of day-to-day supervision -'^-^^^^^ 
supplemented by scheduled efforts to compare evidence o P 
statL targets or criteria. The team leader has a s.gm .cant role to play n 
aiding the institution's leadership in its evaluation efforts. Becau^ of .ts 
importance and complexity, evaluation is the subject of an entire chapter- 
Chapter VIII— in this Guide. 
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'^of^^f\^ MEAGER 
or EXTERNA!, RESOURCES 

The resources t^roviA^^ *^ i. 
"J his t«m. Usuaiy this "^"T °',"'™'"»' '"P"-*' team fcad„ 

«<! jLt s,i^ri'7"'«' V predion , j:^ 

"««) «e often sent out rTTot / P«i- 

"ro-glhen the host inaituKriv ZTl 'f^°" 

."I. n«hi«,, and other opera^^tl""'"'" '° " '""^^ ^ 

The external assistance ajeencv often , j /r 
project than the host instituf^nV the ht ^"^^^^^ « 

selves not see eye to eye) T^l d.J?. ^''^^'nn'ent (who may them- 
»he project, pr^ect compon^tror T P^'^'^^'« 

They may become explicrS' Te ^" T'^'^ °^ 
at other times, they may ^ Jptit ^ "'"^ " 

l^^^SSytf^^Slt^^^^^^^ With 

solidtcd when the hJLitulTol d^ ^^^^^^ ^ 
negotiates with the external assistance agl^^ ' host-govemment agencies or 

able. The assistance agen^ JuLlv i ^sources avail. 

the over-all price tag thidi Tt t l^^^H^S^ 

government and institution are l.vli^- - u ? ' '"^'^"^r' host 

these parameters some tZc o is TLll 

which seem most effective for f°'"'''\'" ^"PPort of those options 

agencies tend to n^^^J '!^^^^^ ^-"^ce 

projects; professionals have ^tem^t "o institution-bu/lding 

external training programs P^nhlf^ ' commodities or 

«e in place aSd^aS^be e^:^" ^ck ..rr'''" ? 

tajcen back if not properly utilized. When 
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training has been provided it cannot be retra^^^ ^ 
Host institutions, on the other f^^" fj^f j^*" ^bviate the need 

phasis on con.n.odi.; ^ ^Sc^T^^^^^^^^^ ^'"^^"^^^ 

to use the m.t.tut.ons ^^^^^^^^^^X terms of inst.tution-building-that 

commodities or trainmg slots. 

GENERAL GUn>EtINK FOR TOE A^PUCATION 
OF EXTERNAL RESOURCES 
Fo«.sn professionals, commcdWes and .raining «^J^^<^ 

a«.lopn.en.. '"P ^ '^'> X S and inf«m«ion ^ 

'irj^:i^::"s ;,s-pt.'s;s:::arri. pror«.o»u 

to work effectively with their host colleagues. 
dialogue between them. 

The Phasing of Advisors 
•n« pa««n for assigning advisors will va^ ^'^'^^J^ 

iS^To tis,rLXl "pTor^ron's ar. discussed in following 



two sections 
New Institutions 



„ «,pl, Aeir profasional skiUs to help.ng dcdop a ^^^^ J" 
'.b.^yra.ion/p.rsonn.1 in ~ 

•^tis TLt^^ - 

J^^r^dt rnuxeur. of' ^cHniC and no. 

technical (i.e.. manageHal) sk.Us. , . . of on-the-job 

one option which needs to ^l^;^ ^^^"^^^^ 
5kiU transfer* as against such transfers which occur away trom 



which .rainin. m rnr^ j^^,!,""'""'".' '"i. """^'•"•"^ ^'>"i«« f"' 
of training time. '"^y ^'^^^ forfeiture 

to play rate „,h» than advisor, ones 7,1^,11,11, ^" '"P""' 
to substitute for .«.,ff mcnAc-rs L„, f„ , ' "^'■> 

the host i„«i„tio„ h^n:^,«t.eC 

tion's leadership mu« m,U r ,m ...'^ . ^" ^'TF^'. the institu- 
m«>t of ,be aL tp^u trZ " ' "'^ "« ■'•"-■o've- 

«.ff and the forciZdWsorjrf 7',^"'''' 
the foreigner dear y lust r „T f 

returns or .he in tL~:?f If ,'"T 't'l" ""^ '--"-^ 

an incumbent «.turns h" sho. d f"'"^ ^""en 

professional., during th,sVt:dlftdj:,i^^^^ "''""^ ■>•"> 

c«^*eTatttir;:;;s::'„^^^^^^^^^ - -f.- ,™p.e., t„ 

really needed. The «»rt toL f l^"™'' are 

more than a pu«?y adtw 1 1" '° "■'">• " "P"*""--' role 

achi«.ements. HoXer iH Xl ""'^ 
advisor remain adv.w'Jd h. '"st,h,Hon.building pr«ess that 

of an organization ^ "^""""^ ^ "-''W by the ^.dar staff 

Established Institutions 

-o^rm:^:^::,iVo"r:fL::T.:'„ ^''^ 

a new instituttn from scrl^h V '° •"Ip^eate 

dls fo, relatively ^Zlcr c^tin,!?;: ''f '"*'"tion.buildin« usually 

can be psnided b,^,',,^" T '""'""/"I^rts: additional inputs 
proach is also u«fu 7 r ^ tL "i"'" ' '"'^ ^is V 

the resident .earla' bl*J,h / """"" After 

tr:^^""'^^^^^^^^^^ advisory func- 

- ~e rrt'StThef'- fro.S tLly-started one, 
tWions n.«) forei™ «ne„ 1„ 1 f . "^™°r> rcsuired. New insti. 

sion a«l who ca/dXrt a varL^lf'^^'u "T'T °' ^'of- 
>»ally call for expert^ Z are Sl. ■ '""''"tions 

sesmemof thetcch'i^oToJ wirwhi f 

If <lliring their stay. '" "'^'^ help decisive. 



^u^a .our of duty. Durmg ,h. 
''IJL .x«n«l «sis.»« has b«n phased ou. "»P'«f>',' JlJ^jlSS 

nical assistance. 

Realistic Levels of Commodity Support 

Appropriate commodit>- support is usually required ^H^ '^'^';^^.^^ 
3.Je ^and is often. /^^^^^^^ 

«„rj^ .^o.;^^ approp,ia«,«,. culmral o, «vi«,«n«.Ul ap- 
p,optiat»e55, and the physical life span of the equipment. 

. ■ .««,nl,.v matter in that it involves not only 

Equipment selection .s a ^°«"P^«^^^^^^^^^ institutional pride, 

ptactiol considerations but also matters ot personal 
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cs^i^'^e ^ ~nal leader wants to see his institution have 

some merf toTh^^^ 1 L Id^^^^^ " ^''^ ^ 

-think hi«- ,n4 advanced equipment encourages a staff to 

skSk co^L '"ZT ''"^'^ to acquire new 

skills commensurate with the equipment at their disposal. 

At the same time, equipment that will not be used efficiently is a wast- 
of resources an institution cannot afford. The price of he UtL .nd 
model equal the cost of three units of^mLd t"lat' 

w 1 be ^e btl f """'T" ''•^'^ ^"^'^ ^« older models 

meetrthli ^ '"^'"f "t. In less-developed countries, equipment that 
meets the.r needs should not be considered obsolete simp y LauTsome 

prop'riatr:: t?""' °" T ^'^^"^^ ma/sim«^es 

Sul ^ ^P'e"^"m ^or psychological reasons, the amount of the 
premium an mstmation can afford to pay requires careful consideration. 
Another criterion that needs to be applied to decisions concerning equip. 

aTrtltoloi;r,''';f 'V' ^« '-titutiorequj^'d 

.n L^Jl kT . °^ '^^ ^l'^"t^le may be hand^capM 

m Its ahiht)- to mtroduce change. For example, pro^•iding an a.ricSLr!j 
research station with enough tractors to till al of its fxperimentTl ani 

T^ JJll i"*^ ox.drawn.plow stage, they miy attribute every 

ZTo LTV' ^"'^ ^» instruction 

ret« a^h^hl l ^""'^^''>' * ^""^O-s teachers mat 

hHnL K ^"dio.visual equipment that is 

helpful but not essential and which is not available to them By its vei^ 

TT"' '""^ ^^"^'^^ ^° '^-^^ -^>' from the p itilS 
that the institution is really trying to promote. pr'ncpies 

♦ ^h^"!'^ ^l^' in««nce such decisions In 

^hni««y.advanced countries, the labor-saving aspects of ma^hZ 

e^^deteloped countries underemploj^ent is virtually endemic and labo" 

r^lace 40 clerks or tractors that replace 40 unskilled workers mL weM 

hlt u • '"'"'P'"*"' ^^'^^ t^l's tl^^t no number of 

human beings ^n accomplish is quite different. For instance, o^e x4 

r L?f T'' "° ''^"^'O'y technicians cTn 

Tmplofm" "^'"^ "<'PP-« -d *«^ly incre^s 

The acquisition of most equipment implies the regular availabilit>' of other 
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inputs, k-ss expensive perhaps but cssentiAl. These requrre .x trustworthy sup- 
plv system, heiue m.m..uemcnt and service time. Some equipment may 
need speeiil phvsial space tor its proper installation. An ek^tron.c data- 
pr.KeJn. nuchme. for example, may re.,u.re fur its ^'^^^^^^ 
iapes. card, and electricity uf very steady voltaj^e and cyde, hut also .p^ual 
flLin,: and air-conditioned enclosures. In selecting uiu.pment. not onl> the 
specific item but the total system affe-.tin^: its use must be considered. 

Cultural and Ettvironmental Appropriateness 

In the choice of equipment, specific attention must be- ^-ivcn to natural 
or physical .hara.terisMcs such as prevailing temperature, rain-fall and 
humidity, the av.ul.ibility and purity of water, the composition of soils, 
the passability of roads, etc. 

M<,re subtle influences on the selection of equipment or commodities are 
exerted by cult^iral factors, such as the mana.«erial practices that often 
^Slrmine^how effectively a ,iven item will .actually be used. For ex.xmple 
in some less developed countries a strict system of accountability i^overns 
the use of librarv- books. The "librarian" is not a trained professional but .. 
rather a kind of custodial employee who has charge of the library s mate- 
rials. He IS personally responsible for the safckc-epin^> of every volume, and 
may be unAillin« to allow anyone save his supervisors to borrow books, or 
exen to have .icvess to the toom in which they are kept. Similar restrictions 
may affect the use of scientific equipment such as microscopes. Those who 
decide that an institution should acquire such equipment, or install a library, 
must ascertain that it will be managed in a manner to permit use. At the 
same time, provision must be- m.ide for its safckuping. 

Physical Lifetime 

The expected lifetime of a commodity, which is a standard criterion ap- 
plied everywhere by purchasing agents, takes on special significance for a 
echnical assistance pn.ject. The institution faces an adjustment renod af^r 
the assistance ends, and the need to replace substantial amounts of wom- 
out equipment can be- a major jolt to its budget. 

The life of c-quipment depends not only on the kind bought buc also on 
the skill of its operators and the care they exercise, and on the wear and 
tear it may suffeJ through lack of preventive mainten.mce. The question of 
whether to provide a ministry of agriculture with tractors of a given type 
for exampk. should take into account their relative ease of maintenance and 
the availibility of parts. Perhaps the best solution to these- pn-olems is the 
establishment ..f a linkage to a supplier who can provide both mamtc-nance 
and p.irts, since the creation within the aided institution of a maintenance 
capability may result in relatively poor maintcn.mce as well as a dram on 
the institution's resources. 
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The Colleaion. Analysis and Application of mformation 

and staff „„d ,„ kit" L-t M T l^"'""'"- 

provides m.,c,i,l f n vt I ■ " ''•'■«"c, 

formation, Fr«.„™ ^ ' 

' con.., not I infltl^aX" ;^^rjl tl f 

luick pteparation „f tcpott, , " '» the 

■"(tfected in many 1 LXtnH . . ° d"™ 

which officials ci n o,™ K T " '^'^ « 

supet^-isots. '"^'^ '"f"™"!™ ""h theit colleagues^and 

-t "-^ an in. 

should act on it t", I h ''""">■ '•' »horJinates who 

of rel„cunce d^^raltC Z I'f 1 

f-om th«r pLes";,„ar™Zln e : . "' 

-lie.- involvement ; infZdK.'t't"; 'r'"" '"^'"'""^ 

They may also be ahle l„ create rlT *'- 7 "»na».™ent. 
link^s betu-een an imt,,„«r ■ information 
.Kis.Sc ma, Jellle t: f /'"l''", ahr,ud. Exiernal 

Ci..ia«.foreii„J:.,,St;;^^d°Kl'""'' '"^ °' »™ 

.om. and f„..i„„at con^ :^h\rr.°:i -^rruiti:^ 
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THE TEAM LEADER AS ADMINISTRATOR 

•Hk tc.un ka.icr !vi> ;....n, .i-i.iun>tr.it.v. rcsp.-ns.lMl.tas. m.mc of them 
.h.Ulct,..nc others l.iru.K routinv. NUm .<i th.^c r.^i^-r* uum. hn.U.on xv.th 
the .u-u.t.s th. -..h.r i,.n to uh.h h..- u.c....hU 1^ nuy 
.HTccvc himnlf shnvc.l K thc.r sIow.kss. tuo t.uhtU .u^-rnol l-v thc.r 
Imn.foia rccul.u,>.n>. Thl/asput of h.s vv..rk .n.u vvcll be the one xvhtch 
nio>t uxo his iMtiiiia- T . 1 u. , 

Uv.a.isc h.s .u^.n,n,^tr.U>^c rcv,-nsihiUn.s arc so .l..sj> itfutd b> rccu- 
l..tu>ns ana l-uruiu- rata .•a:tcrns. tlu t..mi ka.hr .houU a.nu- to knovv 
the k-al s.tuat...!) ot h-.s host inst.ti.tu>a a.i>l tho of u.al procedures to 
xvhuh .t u v..h,.a -v.th rcsp^.i to hiul.a mak.n.. (xrson.ul >>.st..ns. .w- 
countalMhtx for iur.U an.! o,;nrn-.c-nt. ct.. H. w.ll .iKo need to know 
s.>nKtl,.nu al-Mt n,.p-.rt r.::u' -t.-ns. whuh .ufca both projcU .omn.oa.t.es 
„,1 ,hc\x-rsoual .ffuts of h.s tcim. and aKn:t rc-.::ukitions pcrt.unm>: to 
tri.c-l .n a.ui >..t tIk- .ountry ly foru.oK-rs an.l nationals. Th. rm.lat.ons 
ma Ic-sl.fv. rv.i..urunuu> un.kr whi.h the external assistance .luen.y opcr- 
*,Ks also .itfe.t h..n. H.s t.eM offi.e proje-t off...r. a.ul the st.Ut ot the host 
■inst.n.:.on. . in h.lp the te..,i. k.uier obtain answers to such questions. 

The tei.n lea.ier nu.st iUo be f.nn.liar XMth the rei;ulat.ons ot hl^ home 
,.H, those spelka out in the .ontr.ul between ,t and t^e- ^-xterna 
as..ta.ue .tce.u;. l uv^llv. the project a^-reeinent ana other unders .na.ngs 
hctucui the ..ss'.staiue a.ci.vy ana the ho>t government must .xIm> he well- 

m- tcant leaaer mav aiTropna.ely invoKe some of h.s te..m '"^'"^'^''^ 
..rtaiii aspcvts of tiie P.ina^er.al sule of his work, .md may also he able 
t.. ri.iruit an .lammistratise staff loe.iUy. 

Project Design and Redesign 
l-hough statu! lH.luy more a.ul more emphasizes the r..le of the tean. 
leuier in the aes, jn of .nstituta-n-buikhn^ projects, he shotiU aware that 
... ... ...rely .au.ht up with th.s aes.raWe ena. Th^ e>.ee^^^ 

wh..h a t..un Icidcr is invulvea m proje-ct d.s.gn or reaes..un w.ll var> vv.th 

'''^::ri..^.r t.- a pro... he,un earher nuy fm, that^ initial. 

Iv at least, he is expectea to ..-ntmue ana tiot s,.un.t,can. y t<. alter the 
t-s .urs. The ixtent to .huh he ..11 be able t . moai.y tlut course 
l.ll aepcna nu.nly on Ins .u^.-.r,.,. the trust of .he .nanv ott.culs whose 

■ team kuder may .n.t.ally pc.nve projea aesiun as 

aam.n.str.u.e .....non a..a an e.eruse of hi.h pro.ess.onal sk. • ugh 
such sk.U will iK callea -mo play w.th respeU to the -nt-.ut.ons a.u^ rc 
nunts of the v.r.ous a.ucnues ..n-K^d. project des.pwan often he te W 
,„ larue .neas..re. the t.a.n Uade.' w.ll ..nd tha. tne adm.n.stratne 
aspects ol proiea des.un .ire t.cd to the various tn.lestones of resource man- 
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ulendar t.. 11 he further con^pliotci N^lun .lu- ..^um. tin- h..:t 

.nstuution and the heme mst.timon opcntc on the basis of' d.tTcrcn fiscil 
years tnd require separate reports and projcions. each reflecting different 
fiscal rcuuluions ,ind hiuiirctinj; svstcms. 

Since the emphasis in ^nstinuion.huildm.i: projects is on the Ion, run. the 
cam leader w, 1 also find that each of the agencies .....Ivcd cxpcus him 
to he able to forecast w.th cns.derahle anura.>. He r^ill K- .vpcxtcd Z 
come up with multi-year pr..ica.ons of ne.de.d\esources l.^f.;;^ t 
^d t a,n.n^: schedules desp.te the fa.t that each of these nuv he altered 
hy unforeseen crc^mstanres w.thin a few months. ' 

pre^rinVlr 'T" ' -"^'^-•^tc in 

Zi Z' ; - ^" ^ n.n.stry or hud,etan- a,ency. he should make 

sure that Mtal dc.s.ons are made by the host a.i:encv and not by himself 
Pro,ea desi,n or redesii;n must also be responsiNc t.. policy guidelines 
whurh are pron.ul,ated by the host government or the assistanct a en • 

^rJlT 7 f-»^-'^^^hinu direcfi^e ,fnr AID- upported 

projeets) .s the Adm-nistrator's Pobcy neterm,nati..n. Z iZ 

U'^. I stresses that m.ss.on pro^^rams. which often affe-ct employment and 
m on,e d.srr.but.on. should ,,vc greater attent.on to these factor X" 
/cas.blc measures tha. will help allcv.ate pressing problems in these area! 

Progress Monitoring 

JllT "^""'^"^'■"•V^'^^^'^'"^' 'hat inputs are on schedule 

and thi outputs are bein,; prcxluced accordin^» to plan-is another kev e 
spons.hihty of the team leader. ^ 's another key re- 

Partly because of the distances inNolved-the distance of the prnjcct from 
the home .nstmuu^ and from the external assistance agency's hculu.rter 

purees frnm ^^hi,h commi.d..t.es arc bein« obtained- -the team leader will 

clmodl; V""', " "^^"•^">- ^'^^ Focure-ment of 

commodities and. to a lesser de;,'rec. with tr.iinm^-. 

Fach delay in the delivery of a commodity may tn.i-er other delays con- 
ernm, which the team leader ou.ht to take acri...- V.r exan.p le, f n X 

Znn lU'""'; ^" ^'^^ ^'--n^^' « ' he 

Or. ,t the new hyl-nj seed .nr,^.< in dam.i.ed condition, a whole plantinl 
season may he missed, thus affect..,, both planned inputs and output S 
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.hrlv. it tho aturn of .x tr.:ncc fron. study ahro.ul ddAvcd hccausc he 
fell '.11 aunnc th. sprtn t vc-.,ustcr .i.ul hx.\ to .lukc up his work durmp the 
summer, the- vlcr-^tvirc .>t .\ti» .iIk r tr.unce in.iy he dcLiycd 

( ,r-f. l .- n.t. r.:- . r .i iT-^ ' ni.u aK.. Mi.ui^cst romulnl .ut.on that can 
K- taken to ^'r.^tall other s.nul .r oaurrcnccs. Plannm.c based on proi.-ct rc- 
V.CXVS may \< able to ..hv...:. th. cffcvts of prcxedural mdt.canc.^ on the 
put oi .mv '>t the \nNtitiitions mvi^KcJ. 

h^ itw\.isc. the team Ica.kr >hould make the institutions a^r"-^tmfi in 
his rroica axv.ire .mtiud.u.ls o! the Umu.nj: unpliatinns which ever>- delay 
in JMtnit or oiurir virricN with U. j • ^ 

Therv IS a vK-c rdat.n>h.p KtNN.ui pro^^rcss n;on,tonni. and proiect 
cxalu.lon; the latter ,s th. subjcl of Chapter VIII. For many projects o 
the Ac.n.v i.T l.Ker„at....ul D.N.lopmeHt. espeo.dly those conducted under 
.u, • .nst<tut.-..,al development .vrecmenf -a spcvuil type ot arrangement 
between a h- nstit,,f..>„ and All) an annual review .s held, an exer- 
cse whKh .o:..! r.es .u.n.tnrm^ pro.ures. with pro.c.t evaluation. The an- 
mul rev,ew .s t!.. kev tornul o.as.on on vvhuh AID d.schar.ces its policy 
and adm.n.strat.e re" pons.bdit.es f-r see.ng th.U a project s '"^na^-emen 
meets MD- re:iu.rum-..ts tor .ucountab.l.ty. At the annual rev.ew, staff 

narers dra^^n v.p lo. the u.on And reports .tnd other documents pre- 

;,ued thr.u.h..ut the ve ir are d.sais.d. developments during the previous 
Jear are exan.ned ..v.i plans and cxpect.uioas for the coming twe ve 
m.MUhs are >hapU Tluugh the team leader has key ^^^^^^'^^ ""^ 
vhcluhn, and or;Mn,/,n. .I Annu U rev.ews. he .s not the princpal part o- 
P nt at hese me t:ngs. m wh.ch represent.it.ves of the host mst.tution. the 
C t^tlm. the ..nuaaing organizations and the external assistance 
agencv part,np.ue More and more, annual reviews cast the host tnst tu. 
L .;> the pr.n.:pal .o,^tr.l-ut..r to discuss.ons which analyse a project and 
blueprint Its e\oliit..-n 

The Administration of the Team 

The 'eim U.uler w.ll be ..noKcd in admm.strativc matters relating to the 
hi...^ s.;iuv. pr..m..t...n. r-. t.renu-nt. tr.u.fer. etc of ^ is team members^ 
n l.;rce measurl thoe are not .nered ... th.s s.nce they have to do 

vv.th 'he spe.fK praa. es of :hc h.mc institution Spaul aspects of team 
adm,n:.rat.'.n .h.'h refl.t the ^nature of the technical assistance environ- 
ment jrc ^Iiv.hnsuI in ( h.iptcr V. . 

P ac i e vines cons.denl'lv ^v.th respea to the allocation, of responsibih- 
fesX he h...kc.p.M. .puts of team operatu-ns. but the current tendency 

t laike dawo i, .dependent the "--^ 

a>:ena- lewer aams ar. no. house-d .n the external assistance f\eld office. 
iC uth.r hr.e the.r . KKe sp....e ent-relv ..n the p-mises ot the host inst.- 
tu n or thev hue desk and study spa.e th-re a. well as a rented otfice of 
hr;.r / Is w^ l-vr tean. nolv obtain vehicles for local use through 



ViT.™ a team le.„lcr lea,,.., premies for ,he ,cam „ffice. or cn^«o, loc,l 

eflu« to f«re,s„cr5 and the empl„vm«l,.r |,ers™„d bv .We,™ orLuniL 
aoic to ^uitdc him in this respect. 



Chapter V 



THE TEAM LEADER A^^D THE TEAM 



The need of team members for advice and support wiU exist in both 

n«-er bnng to the.r superN-isors at home. The external assistance alcTAe 

not only hold the team leader responsible for the professional performano^ 

t^Tu ^'^''^'^P'^^ him to support-or to «stn»in-his LiSty 
m the of f.the.job environment. ' 

SELECTION OF TEAM MEMBERS 

tJt^"^ «d/^«PO"t»n of the team will affect the character and stv-le of 
he team l^der s dealmgs with it. A team whose members all come fXthe 
Zll 1 P"^^ P~^«"°"*l P'°Wems than anl^l^! 

^dof ^bers from different countries who have a wide varie^ of pro. 

Only rarely is a team leader appointed early vnouch to helo oreoare In 
I;?"*- °^«ciais. the initial Lffing 
^on to.pt.ons -n^e degree to which he and host-institution off idalsC. 
eK.pa te .n select.on of candidates for membership on the team also va£ 

Sfl!r " '^'^ ^ ^--^^ wouldTnotluve 

veS fi^!^"".^*" h»ve yet to be de- 

tt^t °" °^ d«-«We charged!. 

t.cs to be sought. The professional qualifications of the candidate-S^ de 
«re« and achievements which look so impressive on reZ^^Z^i 
portant. but the personality of the applicant 'matters TleSTJ^T Z 

ilher'' "f"*" rr'^* P*'^'"^' '*^*'-*'P» with profeT^nalJ^f 
another country and culture is paramount. Traits such as ecotism 1^ 
aggress.vcness. indifference, passivity, inflexibility and lack o/ m^rZ; 
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which impair an inaiviaual's clTcct.vcncss in his own .uki.rc. become mtol- 
mblc in thc technical .vss.stancc environment. livery team member must also 
have tmnasc-rial talc.Us which, in the normal exercise of his profession at 
home, he mi^ht not need to the same ac,ra. AMIitv to delcKUte response 
bilitv- (but without l^erson.alIy shirking it) and to use his mfh.ence bene- 
ficially and with tact, readiness to oper.tte within the constraints of es- 
tablished polic%— these arc hij-hly desirable characteristics 

As for profession.d qualifications, thc days are ^jone when such .1 vacimm 
of professional know-how existed in many less-developed aamtries th.U even 
mediocre advisors were .able to out-perform their host-countrv o^Ucvues 
Now a foreign expert must give constant evidence of a hi^;h standard o 
professional Ixcc-llence. displayin.u both intensive knowledge of his subject- 
matter and extensive understanding of its appropri.ue application in develop- 
mental ami institution-building situations. 

The characteristics t.f the members of .in' .idvisor's t.imily who will ac- 
comp.^nv him must .ilso be considered. In extermtV assistance jobs, the dividing 
line between offue .md home environments is u aally quite thin. The faimly 
<.f the professional can play a supportive role in his adjustment to his for- 
eign alignment, or they can be a ciuse of anxiety and embarrassment which 
cm interfere with his work. u-. r 

Some external assistance agencies conduct home interviews while an appli- 
cint IS under consukr.ition. Whatever problems beset a professional and his 
fimilv in their home environment will prob.ibly accompany them to their as- 
signment in another country, where they may actually be magnified. Not 
only the professional but also his family must be able to relocite psychologi- 
cally as well as physically, and live comfortably under the disciplines imposed 
on foreigners in their host country. 

In cenenl it is much more difficult to evaluate family and personality 
fictors th.in tn assess professional omipetence. Among neg.it.ve factors are 
such problems as drinkinu. drug ..buse. inim.iturity. financial or other irre- 
smnsibilitv. disciplinary difficulties with juveniles, etc. On the positive side 
are f.imilv solidarity, intellectual curiosity on the part of family members 
.tbout life in another ailture. readiness to put up with what may seem to be 
hardships, and the like. 

Assessment of a family's qualificitions is easier when candidates from the 
home institution are involved, since the candidate and his family are already 
known However, officials concerned with selection must remember that 
they are evaluating a family in terms of their potential for ad)ustment to a 
quite different setting. r , • 

An important element in the screening process should be "se f-selection. 
Thc candidate and his family should be given an opportunity to learn the re- 
quirements of the position and its environment, and to assess themselves in 
relation to these An extremely candid briefing which will let the candid.ite 
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and his family make up their minds about their own suitability may be the 
smgle most useful screening device- yet developed. ^ 

GUIDING TEAM MEMBERS 

meL^ c •■"'^'■^•'■d"^'' achievements, Team 

o^fidds ^'^"^'^ rrore.sionally competent in their 

Orientation after Arrival 
The fact that a particular team member is comine will he known to his 
hostMHSftufon colleagues. Often some of th.se nuv expect a Itrib 
t.on to the,r work practically upon h,s arrival. ..Yet the nJcoLtZl fh. 
I cZT '"^^ itself s' pcd! 

vied ' " ^^""^^'^ °' ^l^'^J'^ in- 

shot'lX^'' ' ""^ T """"^ '^''^'^ his work, he 

should be encouraged to tend to h>s home affairs first, to such matters ,s 
|«pack.ng. gettmg settled in a house, obtaining his bearings Xaph 
^a^y and culturally, enrolling the children in school He .Lid recdve 
^dance m all these from his team colleagues and their families aire dy n 

^He^dm::? ^"^'^^ ^^^-^^ 1- 

Artivities with Host Staff Members 

.rfri'^l"^..'^" '"''''^ '"'"^ '"^'"ber .should be inte. 

S k'TI '^^^'^'^^ '''^^ -should be coun. 

dtdoLt r!!-""'",? ^""^ ^he profe.ssionaI 

S^ir ndle'r "'^ ^'""^'^ "'^^^ ^'^"^ colleagues as soon as 

^s.ble and g.ve them an opportunity to introduce him to his work. The 
team leader may prevously have consulted with these colleagues in identify. 

2.tVi "'■^'^^ ""^^^^-"^^ -hid. in ome cas s 

may not be in the same area in which he will work later 

well v^hich ,s visibly effective, and which is relatiyelv indeDendent of 

research, or beg.n to .set up a demonstration of a new type of technokl or a 
new approach wh.ch the institution believes potentially useful. ^ 

Institution-Building with Management 

The primar>- objective of a technical assistance team must be to help build 
rirod"^ capahihty rather than to produce an .nstitutiun s end pfoduls 
As productive as many activities requested of team members may V 
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team must focus on the institution-building ain\ and it is a team leader's 
dut> to j;uidc anvl orJustnte his team s work in this respect. 

A teim member is usually responsible tor keeping all relevant staff mem'- 
Iwrs mformt-d about his tuhnic.il specialty, .ind Hknc may invludc a depart- 
ment or section head. The team leader can contribute to this transfer of 
inform.ition bv sustaining an environment in which an cxperi and his col- 
leagues can carry on a dialo^rue about different courses of action with respect 
to pniblems. disaissin,u these without embarrassment to cither side. The en- 
vironment necessary for such interacti»>n depends partly on establishing the 
working: credentials of team members with host-institution officials. Also de- 
sirable is some sort of forum in which team members can seek guidance and 
^hare in in.ikina plans .ind decisions in the light of broad institutional ob- 
jectives and doctrine. In these and other w.iys, a team leader welds his team 
together into a unifieii fori.e for institution-building. 

The team leader will be the primary contact with the senior leaders of 
the host institution, but he will want to solicit the views and perspectives 
of his team members and on occasion have them join him in consultations 
with -senior le.idcrship. In contacts with the institution's top man.igement, 
team members should express coherent and consistent views about their 
project as a whole as it relates to the institution, r.ither than concern only 
with their particular sciimtnt. This requires that the team le.ider continu- 
ously keep team members informed about the strategies and procedures 
which are under considention. Though the team leader's role is uniquely 
important, he is not a "lone wolf." He is the senior pilot, but he does not 
fly solo. 

Developing Institutional Linkages 

The team leader and members will meet business and community leaders 
as well as senior members of the host government in the course of their pro- 
fessional or s(Ki.il life. As foreigners they occupy a special place in the com- 
munity and have access to person.ilities who may not be available to their 
host-,nstitution collcayues. Such encounters, if tactfully handled, represent 
opportunities to assist in the development of apprc^priatc linkages between 
the host institution and its environment. Howe%er, they can also represent 
traps into which the incautious foreigner can inadvertently fall, with serious 
consequences for the entire project. 

A foreign advisor should not presume to speak /'•»• his host institution 
though he mav speak about it. He should never present himself as a prime 
mover in the 'institution-building effort, but instead make clear his advisory 
position. He may appropriately express the doctrinal views which he knows 
the institution's leaders to hold, but he must be c^ireful not to be dr.iwn into 
the kind of political or doctrinal discussion from which a foreigner should 
.ilways disqualify himself. He should be informative; he should never be- 
come partisan. He must be aware that he is ignorant of a complex political 
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and h.sor,al Kuk«mt.nd. Above .11. he shouKl n.t crit.cize ho.t otfi.ids 
To .llustratc. there .as the .asc of the foreign advisor who in the ou e 

uLLTh^ <^f/-.unmer.t .omplainul ..K,ut a .crt.un chinct nnni.tcr with 
uhom the .uh-..,r had i.ad dealin^^s . . . ..nly to learn from the member of 

nn T '''' "''■"^•^ "'"'^^^^ half-brothers ^ Z ^Z 

not share a comn,oa fam.ly name). Fortun.udy. both the parliamen taJn and 
the cabmet mm.stcr were men of unusaxl sophistication and charit.- wjo 

thepro"r ""^ ^^^^^"^•'^ -PP-t for 

. PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPJVIENT OF 
TEAM MEMBERS 

ani''forthe"e/Je?" '^•'^^7'l.-i--^'»^*l'ties. k>th for institution-building 
and for the efteaucncss of h.s te.im. should k- his concern for his team 
numbers stand,,,, .„ their rrotessi... At Ic.st some of the 1 sU h 

also of the pr0fess.onal.2at.nn of the host institution's staff and can hein 
make the .nst.tution itself an excitin, place for all who are assoald .ith t 
For f..re-,.i:n adv.sors, technical assi.stancc work provides its own kinds .>f 

e^:^rnred Th "'"^ -^"^ '° challei; „ 

encountered at home; ,xperience in the application of a profe.ssoinal dis- 
opline or of sc.entific knowledge in a different a.ltural and^,eo,raph s t. 
tm^: opportun.t.es to influence institutional policy and de^•e^opmen - 

regard to .h.ch a techn.ol as.s..stancc pr.utitioner mav feel entitled. He 

I : 7 "^-'^ '-'^ home consider his 

techn.cal .xss.stance .nvolvement to have less professional substance than the 

m X '^■^ ''^ ' "^'^ ^-^-^'^ ^-"^ tel 

nu-mber al.ke nn.st takv -..nd a r,.k aNu-t whi.h they may well feel concern 

Uey shou! str.ve to continue their pn-u-ssional .Lvth. kxepinV up wSi 
chan..es .n he.r respective d.sciplines. The team leader's manaKemen7of7' 
ic.n cat, reheve snme of these cncer... th..u,h fully, for Ts h s par 
mount resj.ons.b,I,tv to .n,.ke sure that h.. creu of advisors give their pn^or ty 
c-ffurt to the retjuircmtnts of the project. ^ ^ 

the^fnlf ^'T ^T'"' r-f"^'^^i-nal developments is one which 

the fore,,n adv.sor share., with his host-instituti.-n colleagues. Many less- 
developed countries are remo.cd from the main.stream of scientif.^ and 

MStancc. TTie team leader should arrange an appropriate flow of profes- 
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sional literature to hts team members. If this material is directed to the 
host institution's Hbr.ry. it can be shared alike by the institutions statf . 
and their advisors. Together with the leadership of the .nst.tut.on the 
team leader mav be able to oru.inae U.turcs. conferences, seminars even 
shon courses, to benefit his team as well as the entire professional com- 
munitv at his post. These activities should focus on the illumination wh.ch 
a particuLir professional discipline can throw on some of the problems 

faced bv the institution. 

In some less-developed countries relevant professional 0rgan.2at.0ns ex.st. 
Where . - do nut. forei«n advisors may be able to serve as catalysts to 
brinq them -nto bein^j. ^Another useful professional activity is research 
and^he publication of ^.search finding;*. A forei^-n advisor may have an 
opportunity to do worthwhile research on problems related to h.s pro)ect. 
often in ireas to which his fellow professionals at home simply have no 
access Such a professional endeavor can be additionally related to h.s ad- 
visory responsiblities if it is carried out in collaboration with a fellow 
professional from the lu>st country, and published jo.ntly. 

Attendance at international technical or scientific conferences may bene- 
fit both staff colleague and team member and also be pert.nent to the 
project. Other profession-building activities for team members include teach- 
in. at a local university and brief leaves of absence from the.r regular 
assignments for special research or writing. Of course, these act.v.t.es 
should be arranged in cooperation with the institution's leaders and rece.ve 
their approval, and whenever appropriate should involve at least one of 
the advisor's host colleagues. 

The team le.ider should make sure that his team members receive recog. 
nition from the home institution and the external assistance agency for 
each of the activities suggested above, and that they are taken into ac- 
count in the assessment of a team member's performance This may stdl 
not fully ehmin.ite the professional re-entry" problem, but ,t w.U help. 

EVALUATING THE PERFORMANCE OF 
TEAM MEMBERS 

A team leader has responsibility for evaluating the performance of his 
teim members. Assignments in another country tend to bring the team 
leidcr into especially close touch with the personal as well as the pro- 
fessional lives of team members and the cv.^luative procedures employed 
will reflect this closer relationship. Appropriate standards of performance 
may be developed jointly by the team leader and member shortly after the 
latter's arrival. . ^ u 

The cvaluafon method applied by the team leader may be that used by 
the home instittition for its own staff. If this is the case, the team leader 
should adapt the criteria used in order to cover professional factors and 
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sitiutiom unique to the team members' foreign assicnment. He must 
^•r.tc h,. ouluafon .so it xvill he meaningful to officials' who nuv hT 

t<ss.on. IIv ami pcrsonallv. Fva!u.ui..n ..f Wmu .runK-r's Pcrfonmncc must 

THE TEAM LEADER AND THE OFFTHE-TOB 
ENVIRONMENT ^ 

The team leader's role includes functions which resemble those of a 

retiTL: ^'^^•■^^ res;:- t> fo 

the xiell-beinc of team members and their families 

h..h,l '''' '"^ responsible for the public 

^^i^u•,or of team members and their dependents in'the ofF-the-joren v^on 
ment. Some team leaders find that in the course of a series c f assi^nn nts 
he^- need never mtervene as disciplinarians. However bcciuse ZcZZ 

quired, the possibilit)- is mentioned here. 

Foreigners working in a less-developed cotmtrv are subject to the laws 
re,uIa >ons and expectations of the host countrj-, of their own coumn- "d 
of the external assi.stance apencv. Some of these .ffect the T,v .^.T 
nves of all associated with the team. In addition/of m meL^ s 

must take ,nto account the mores of the host country and the " en^'h-^ 

ed cXd ;1 ^ ^^Pf-'-'^' who are largelv numbers o ' h 

educated. Westernized element of the host country, but .tlso <.f nther^ thev 

servants, from fr.ends to persons thev encounter on the streets. 

Living Arrangements 

Basic standards concerning the provision of j:oo.|s or services to te,m 
members generally seek a balance between levels of living tota I ut f p o 
portion CO those prevailing on the local scene and those whlh ^m LrmT 
IdTtr ""T"^'-' — -'.v difficult or even 1 d^u . 
trend tn this regard was discussed in the section ,m "TUr, A a 
of the Team" in Chapter IV. Admm.strat.on 

Animosities or tensions m.iy on occasion arise because of housin.. ir 
rangements. Where housing allow..nces arc provided, th; „ " o4^; 
all expenses. Allowances reflect .^n approximation of the a.er neMstT 
rem and ut.l.t.es: the householder may have to supplement thZ-m frrh - 

counm. 7'' '''''' ^^-h^" he is in his ..wn 

country VChere resulences are assigne<|. the team member shot.hl understand 

Jod thebTi ' '''''''' ^'^^ practi.ai wa t . 

a^oid the buldmg up of rents by pitting renter against renter. 
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one *. *N>'r:^rj.h r'^o«^f z 

^ m«nb.r and his fam.ly h,s J"™ ""'^^^"t „„srb. mindful of 
family should rapidly dimm.sK J^X-.lop«i coantti« 

*, fact du. e^■.n «mp.ttnt ""^^i J of self-reli- 

often find themselves enfrely 'emo«d ''T *'J!f- ,f . ^„d„w.^^ 
.n« they have established in *e.r own cultanU ««o^ « • «»J 

breaH or the «f;i«'"^ T^f'^Z^r^ 

r^ir:.;i;s:n:.'':^^^^^^^^^ -"no. aU^o,. .mseU to he 
cast in the role of nursemaid. . 

the ae.«..,-»s- - - rny^ a^Sir^M 
house-and.persu.s,.e " .''^,^'\„a " W„„s much btfter than 

can find their '''V tim^T !« gSie them by giving th«n 

i::^^:^^^^:^ ^^^^ '^-^ - 

frequently. 

Laws and Regulations 
An earlier chapter menHoned that a --^^^"^,^^1 

,,,h .hose legal and ''^^'tl :nT.rrtmnron a^^^^^ « >■» *•« 
one level and to team members and *«" j"""' ° observe 

responsibility - "f^^'l^:\r:J^:j:L'Z, of them pUce 
the spirit as well as the letter or tncsc m regulated in the 

restri^Cions c„ ^^H'^'C^r^po: td officios of' th. assistance 
tld^mcetTf th^di^oirmission from his h«ne c«.n.ry a« 
r« nfo/rjn thich^eam l«de, "d refer__ ^^.re , provdes 
mutative examples of the regulations in force m 

Foreigners attached to tectaical ^^^^ ^l^ ^^ 

in .11 respects under civd and "'"'"^ '"'J^^X^"t of domestic or 
from: traffic regulations, laws e^^^T'^X^^ jebts they ma, 
office p.«onnel »i» ^^-^ "ST^'^TS ^ moral ^ndard, 

i„ a varie.,- of legal ""P'^""""'^"'' °« hf l^ members are 
cident. T1« ..am leader should '"^X „emb«s of their 

covered by appropriate msurance. ""^ *" , ,.HcJ„ mishap 
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Figure 5. Illustrative Requirements Imposed by Host-Country 
Laws and Regulations 



VISAS AND OTHER PERMITS 

• Visa to enter c-jntry. • Visa or permit to emain in country. • Visa or 
permit to leave country (on official or personal travel). • Visa to re-enter 
country. • Special permit to visit outlying areas. • Special papers for 
vehicle used to cross border in either direction. • Special permit for vehicle 
operator to drive across border. • Permit to cross border at a rarticular 
point • Special identification card for foreign residents. • Driver s license. 

• License for possession of certain items, e.g.. radio, camera, firearms. 

• Permit for domestic servant to be employed in foreigner's home. • 
Papers authorizing employment of domestic ser.-ant and regulating 
servant's conditions of employment and employer's liabilities and re- 
sponsibilities. 



CURRENCY REGULATIONS 

• Restriction on national currency brought into or taken out of country, 
in cash, bills or financial documents. • Restriction on foreign currency 
^rought into or taken out of country, in cash, bills, travellers' checks 

• Restrictions on exchange of foreign currency into national currency: fixed 
rates of exchange; exchange at designated institutions only. 



IMPORT AN9 EXPORT REGULATIONS 

• Customs duties on all or some items brought into country upon arrival, 
or thereafter, including items shipped in through postal service. (Agree- 
ment between host government and assistance agency may exempt tech- 
meal assistance personnel from some of these.) • Restrictions on import 
m r J "•^•^ses. weapons, certain printed 

SLJrl "^S^'^^'O" ™Port 0^ «Port of pet animals, plants, etc. • 
Restriction on re-sale within country of items brought into country under 
Z H'^ "1""1P*'°"- • Restriction on types of automobiles that may be 
imported. • Restrictions on taking out of the country of certain items. 
e.g.. Objects of artistic or archeological Interest. • Customs duties on 
some items acquired in country when these are taken out 



driver be engaged for any vehicle, official or personal, and that team mem- 
bers, no matter how adept with automobiles, resist the temptation to drive 
themselves. Not only will the local driver know the roads to take, but 
he IS best able to avoid the extieme complications that may follow a traffic 
gddr*" "^'^^ "''^^"^ interpreter and a competent 

Emergencies 

There are occasions when a team leader must cope with emergencv- 
situations: the serious injury, illness or death of a team member or a member 
of his family; the effect of a natural disaster or a civic disorder; or 
the serious involvement of a member of his official family in a criminal 
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matter. He nuv have rLxrcivcd prior guidance from the external assistance 
agena- field office on how to handle such nutters. In any event, when 
such 'emergencies arise, he may appropriately turn for guidance and as- 
sistance to ofticials of the assistance agetuy or to oaisular offiivrs havmg 
jurisdiction over himself and his team metnlHjrs. In f.ut, these are nutters 
which he would best not try to handle by himself. Soon after his arrival, 
the team leader should get acquainted with those consular otficers and 
host-country officials with whom he may have to deal if an emergency- 
should occur. 
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Chapter VI 



THE TEAM LEADER AND EXTERNAL AGENCIES 



Three entities besides the host institution and the team of foreign pro- 
fessionals are partners in the institution-building project' for which fhey 
provide r«ources These are the host government, the external assistance 
ageno- and the advisors" home institution. On many matters they deal di. 
rectly with each other. However, they each call on the team leader for in- 
formation and guidance, and in some ways view him as performing services 
on their behalf. In turn the team leader requires the support of each. The 
^rMces which he provides these agencies and the support he obtains from 
tnem reflect m large measure the mutual arrangements and expectations 
they ha^-e established among themselves. In general, emphasis in the 1970*s 
IS on collaborative relationships, with easy communications among team leader 
host-countf>- entities, assistance agency and home institution. 

THE EXTERNAL ASSISTANCE AGENCY AND 
THE HOST GOVERNMENT 

Within the host government only a limited number of ministries or de- 
partments concern the team leader. Foremost is the ministry of which the 
host institution is a sub-unit. Of nearly equal importance is the unit with 
owrdinating and planning responsibility for all external assistance received 
by the country. This unit is sometimes within the ministry of foreign af. 
fairs, sometimes a separate planning ministry, and sometimes a part of the 
ministry of finance. In any event, the finance ministry is the source of 
budgetary support for the host institution and the conduit for the foreign fi- 
nancial a«,stance it receives. Certain other ministries may also be in^olved 
•Jecause of a given project's substantive or technological aspects For in- 
stance, a medial school under the ministry- of education is also of interest to 
the ministry of health. From time to time, the national or a state legislature 
or a judicial or regulatory body may have some special interest in a project 
In dealing with these agencies, as well as with host-government units 
whose policies and regulations affect the team leader and his team in terms 
of their personal status as aliens, the team leader should be aware that ten- 
Sions. rivalries and differences over various questions, important or trivial 
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may exist amoni; such aJ;ninistr.u.vc entities. \W may tind that oiu .iL'nuy 
aislpprovtt of activities another a.i.encv ptTmits. and that some inquiries 
or requests ar.- shu.itc-a from oUul to ..1*11.. hu.uisc of Luk of auurd ov^r 
Applicable policies or laws. 

If the external assistance agcna has a ficKl office m the unmtry oi the 
team-s assicnment. it is this unit (c..u.. the I'SAID mission) winch is 
the reference point for the team U-a.la in h.s acal.n.i:s wth the aeenvv. The 
nruiK- contact between team Ica.k-r an.! field office will not be at the 
Ul of the t-,eia olfice-s chief (c... the d.reaor of the USAID nussuaO. 
but will be with the proie.t officer, himself a career official of the ex- 
ternal assistance a^jency. He u.U rroh.,lMy Iv a m.m who carries pnnur.- 
ly policy-making and administrative responsibilities, though often he .s 
himself a pn^fessional in the same- technnlocical area as the team. 

The project officer, m turn, is responsible to the field office director, to 
whom he will refer significmt issues. He .Uso lus his own contaets with 
host-government units th.u affect, or are affected by. the pro.ect. though 
he relies on the team to be the prnu.p.il link with th. host institution itsdt. 

Both the external assistance agency and the agencies of the host govern- 
ment with which the team leader must dcil arc official, bureaucratic, 
hierarchical units. TlK-y are staffed by per^^nP.-l who see the pmiect as only 
mrt of their work Host-governnunt offu.als have other current dcvelop- 
mental and administrative concerns; for the assistance agency the project is 
part of a broader progr.im of development assist.uue. They ^v^t balmce the 
Interests of a particular project with those of ..fher pro,erts. The ability c.f 
both qovernmcins to keep resources flowing tv. the host institution m.iy suf- 
fer because of legisLitive and .idministrative problems unrcLUca to the 
host institution or the project. Both host.ountry md ass,stance-.^gena- .v^- 
ficials m.iy have a much longer involvement in the projal th.in thr team 
leader; figure shows a typical secjuence and p.ittern of interactions. 

Liaison Functions of the Team Leader 
All those in his task cnxironment cxpe t the te.im le.uUT to aa as 
liaison between themselves and various others. As far .is the assistance 
agency is concerned, the te.im leader is its principal agent .n its effort to 
assist 'a given institution. He is recognised as the foreigner most knowledge- 
able about the institution- its problems, needs .md progress. He is assumed 
to have easy access to and good rapp-rt with its leaders. At times this 
vl of him'can le-ul to the assumption th.u he is not ob.ecf.ve but pamsan 
not only to the team (an<l hence also the home .nstittit.on) bt.t to he host 
Ltitutton itself. Some extern.^ ..ss.sta.ue .igenu f.cld offictls ^-^^^^ 
fied by the forceful support he gives to the institution s views. Other of- 
ficials, critical of ih. project. m..y challenge the team leader m h.s .dleged 
advocate's role and attempt to impose their own v.ews. 
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'ng Project 'X 'n Institirtion-BuiW. 





J Most Government 


External Assistance Agency 


designs Dasic d^^veJopment plan for 
country. ideiUffytn.^ technology gaps 
1 and potential sources j.d. 




and .mmun,ties of tec..-,ca, ' -^t ^ '"^ ^"-'"^R" 
technical assistance com mo.', if InH ^on.vt.ou, und.r wh.cf, 
country, etc "'"'"O'M.es and equ.pn,ent n,ay be broug'-t ,nto the 




May offer recnmcai assistance to 
national planning body. Responds 1 
to requests in relation to own re- 
sources, capabilities, policies. Con» 
suits with other external assistance 
'ig**ncies. 1 


studies a specific problem area and 
formulates a proposed technical as- 
j sistance project. 


Carefully studies specific proposals 
for assistance, sometimes by means 
of a formal pre-project survey, con. 
ducted in collaboration with host 
government .md often involving 
potential or proposed ■ intermedi* 
ary'' (contractor). 1 


1 Tojeci agreement spells out the naturo V — 1 


1 Jvianes available to project a variety 
1 of resources (usuaHy scarce ones 

and obiects of competition among 
1 various pnorit.es;. official and non- 

offjcial persons: budgetary support 
j m local currency (sometimes aKo 

foreign exchange), buifdmgs and 
J maintenance; etc. 


Using either its own personnel or 
personnel obtained from other en- 
titles under contractual arrange- 
ments, the assistance agency ttelps 
to implement the project by proved- j 
ing the external component*. 


j Creates preconditions for the insti- 
tut lona ligation of the technology re- 
ceived and Its farther diffusion :n 
hust country. These may incfude- 
appropriate legislatfon or adminis- 
trative regulations: improved chan* 
nels of communication: new or 
tmproved syotcu,* ot delivery of 
governmental services: and remedial 
steps to mitigate the impact of the 
new technology. 


Prepares project for phase out. 
Helps institution cement transna- J 
tional linkages. } 
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Simibr ambivalence al»ut the n am leader may cx.st on he ' -^n t > 
side Some otficuUs nuv see him as an extension of the external a« stance 
"na o.crKH-.k that h. . not unplovca dircvtlv bv the a..stance 

I^O annot speak tor it, and rcrrc-.Us a prof. .ul ^•.^vpo.nt ex- 

Tal to .t. Ue may s-stu. his dose Kknt.f.at.on .uh the. o.n 
compatr.ots in :he host mstirution. s.eina h-m as a .;r J ex ert em- 
ivra .lv m a sup,>.rr.vc pos.t.on to the m.tuut.ons k-u.rsh.p b«^^" ^ 
llien whose primary lo,alty must be to other fore,gners rather than to the 
Ltitution. S:ill other ho.t- ountrv ottioals tnav sec h.m though a foreigner, 
X. a -trunf or .r.outi)p.cce for "..c instu.t.on. h> the host-eountrj. ad- 
n.n,st:.uion. uv. there may be dner,ent ^.c.s about the .mportat^ce or 
custrmMvencss of the u.sftutu.n-bu.lding et^ort: .ts part.sans aia> ha.l 
the team leafier a.ui promnt. h,. xiexvs. wh.le its opponents mav Seek to un- 
dcrmuic his work and influence. . _ 

To vhv h.s eoordinat.vc role, therefore, the team leader must early pve 
clear evidence of where he stands. He mu.st demonstrate, .xbuve all, h.s per- 
sonal .xnd prot\..-..ul mdvpendcu. and .ntc^rity. He must show over and 
over a^ain, to his fellow foreigners and to his host-country -mads tha 
he .s h.s own man. tlut .he ^.e^^s he expresses are h.s own .md reflect h.S 
pr<.fession.U iud,ment. Hv must m..ke .t clear th.u althou, e serv s as 
Lison .,een:. report..,, the p-u-ons of o.,e .uroup ot ott.cds to another, he 
rotiins the preroc.it.\e of independent think.ng. 

M.,st of the ;:me the team leader will >n..ke use of his liaison funct.on 
to prep ire the .round f.. decisions, and to follow up .mtters a ready de- 
c dfd He is antxped.t.r. a c.alvst. Not K-.n, part of the -e-H— - 
cs which surround the project, he can seek shortcuts through red ap^. 
^'hen ..n oiUul perce. inu the .ndepe.uUn.e of v.ew ot the team leade 
tries to obtain ob,ect.^e .nfor.n..tion from him. the tea.. ad m- 
feel free to express huusdf. but at the s.un. t...w make sure he does not 
u.,dercut tlK pos.t,ons of others whose support the pro,ect requires 

The uu leader-s l..uson roU- .s part,.ularK s.^.n.t.c.mt in the contc-xt ot 
^eh v^:r; p terns which stress the a^oidance of controntat.on between 
P^^ ais L anv trans.Kt..... a.ul the use <.f .nt.rmedi..r.es .n order to 
Si^4 harmonizat,on of purposes. Such p ttcms ex.st many lessjde- 
l^ed countr..s The tcum Ictder. in such o.t.xts. may becon a bar 
monizer of views between different individuals, who then do not lose face by 
man>fe.tlv Kicking away from oricmalpos.t.o..s 
Bolstenng his liaison effect.veness .s the ab.lity of a foreigner to have 
I ifffe uit lavers of t h.erar.hicU structure. He can tnove through 
r hlcls of ccnnumication. carrying messages from 
an ms 'tut-ons vertical channc , ^^^^^^ org.ini/ation 

irn;t':;r;be t rearm; t ... ^L^^o^ ^-Hcther to short- 
cl^^t tL "xisting system of o>mmun,c.«.on m .his m.uu,er or to rctuse 
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this messa^e-bearin^; role lest his repeated assumption of it slou- down the 
Uo'Sn"!'' -n,nn.nication channels, . vital part of institu- 

.vl^'i "f^"" -'"^"'J ♦■'^'"^^1 '^^•^tin^js. for 

example between off.c.als of the external assistance agency and those of 
the mm.stry sponsoring the mstitution-huiUiin^ project. Though he may 
phys^ally arr.ve at such a conference ^ith officials of the hosf institution 
or the assistance agency, he should not consider himself part of either 
group. It ,s prior to the formal meeting, when positions are being shaped. 

hatt'het T " ^'^'^'^'""^ discussed further 

that the team le.ider should he m..st active in expressing his views. 

Hach of the organizations with which he deals-for which he acts as 
jaison agent-may try at times to convince the team leader that it has 
the power to m..kc .t break his proicct. and seek to enlist him as a firm 
and overt supporter. He should resist such blandishments. He serves best the 
mtercsts of all w.th whom he deals, including the host institution, by p« 
ser\ ing his mttgrit}- and independence. ^ 

Otiier Transactions 
The team leader will have to trans.ict official business with the external 
assistance agcno- ..nd w.th host-g.ncmmcnt entities, being placed at various 
times in the role of a client of each. ^ 

Vf'ith the Host Government 

Normally, a team leader's official contacts with various host.govem- 
ment agencies will concern support for his team, and he will ordinarily 
make these contacts through the host institution or with the direct involve- 
ment of Its officials, depending on local ciraimstances and on the wishes 
Ot the host-institution officials involved. 

deal w,th the housekeeping functions of the team and the team leader's 
support of the non-professional needs of his tc.tm n^embers. For Tn 
of these trans..ctions. a supporting letter f«>m a host.in.stitution official may 

countl'ir '^'^ »^-»<^- ^Iso 

count on obtainmg advice and guidance in these matters from the as- 
sistance agency field of f ice. 

With the External Assistance Agency 

To the maximum degree possible, transactions with the external assistance 
agericy which pertam directly to the project should be handled by the host 
nsmution though quite possibly with the team leader's participation Fo 

h^ ' n T'T'^' " ^^'^"^'^ <nmmodities, are best prepared by 

h^Mnstinition officials with the advice of the team le.,dcr. TT.e Lm leader 
may be hclptul m speeding up their processing, but he must remember 
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that the ability of the host institution to deal directly with the assistance 
aaency is often a mark of its institutional and administrative maturitj.. 

"Xn" mendment to the basic project agreement (--V ^^-"l^*^/^; 
quire annual re>-ision) is a major milestone in the -^Pl^"«"^f 
L assistance agency. In these negotiations, the team leader plays a con- 
StaS wi'th aspect to both parties. He should make -e tha 

tails have been overbooked, no requirements left unconsidered, and ttat 

planned inputs by both sides under the project agreement satisfy the tech- 

nical and other requirements of his team. 

The eeneral trend is to place with the .idvisory team many of the t^- 

spoVs^S for training and the procurement of commod.t.es earlier han- 

L by the assistance agency. See Chapter IV for a d.scuss.on of com- 

modities, and Chapter VII on training. 

THE HOME INSTITUTION 
The team leader is the spokesman in the field for the home institution 
Th?ope"onal implications of this function are 

the policy decisions made by the home mst.tut.on with respect to the 
nroiect may be made without his direct involvement. 
'^XhoLins.i.u.ion coordinator is ,h. link b«.c«, ,h. 
,he tome instiwtion. Some universities sive such an offtcal the rank of 
"i.. in oHters .his responsibi.it>. is lodged ^i^'-';''— ^ 
lexel In U.S. Government agencies .-.th which AID has a [""'"P"'"* 
a«L service agreement (pasM, (he coordinating function ,s usually 
Sted to a J, «i.h wider internaHonal resp>nsib l,..es. Usually 'h. »- 
S^ce agency's project officer uses either the team leader or an appropr,- 
^rXiJ at L headquarters as his link to the home mst,tut,on 

Sar^ le^er must encourage the invoWent of responsible ,nd,v,d. 
uJf^lJ^uThou his^me institution with the successful prosecutto" of the 

J .heir committ^nt to it. One ob.j^^^ 

h rS risi:^tr:i.XT:r. L becoming sufficien^ 

fnZ and may bring about a continuing concern on the part of the depart 
ment head with the activity which he helped design. 
Collaborative activities between the host institution and the home inst.tu 

SlaS« rese^h exercises, to help promoU: an exchange of 
tionship with professionals outside their own country, and maj la> 
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fJ^i^'^lLtd^r-''""^ "^'^"^ ^^-^ "distance 

Lastly each team member should be encouraged to de^eloo relatlonshm. 
bet^-een h.mself and the host institution that maf persist afttth t^^^^^^ 
fo^ign ass.gnment. Once he has returned to his 'home InSL^SL^^^t^'j^! 

^° - ^• 

The External Assistance Agency and the Home Institution 

oft fT^T t'^'^u «**i*^ce agency are 

tached. ITie home institution's role as an implementing agent of assistoitt^ 
projects may go back many years, and may have taken* pf^ in a^S 
of ^«,t„es. It is useful for the team leader to know of this past ^0,^ 
Ae home msftuticn's successes and failures elsewhere, ^^d of 2 
^ge ajnong ass.stance-agency officials. He can also benefit from contacto 
with other home.mst.tut.on team leaders concurrently sening with oA« 
projects. The team leader will find that he benefits or suffers' from e^rt 

T^J^ u"^ ^''^ For som; team iX 

p^i^^r^rhe;;-^^ °^ ' - 

the^asJ^'J"*^" """^ institution and 

Ae assistance agency seek the successful completion of the instituti^ 

of them TTiey may differ significantly as to the time-frame of afd theT 
^rce allocations to the venture; about doctrinal and prograJ^adc 
pects of the institution; and about the methodology to be applied 

The Team and the Home Institution 

witlTT"^" ''"^ ^"^'^ « their chief intermediary 

S w r/ ""'^^ ^^O'"' institution, part^ 

Letl'?"' adniinistrative positions. Certain o^ffidal, 

Each team leader normally is aware of his prerogatives with resoect 
0 team personnel: to promote, reward or censure UsSally he^^ S 
instnictions on these matters. ^ 

kee« -^'^ «ctuitment of team members, the team leader must 

keep the home.mstitutioa coordinator informed of staffing reodremZ! 
well in advance of their occurrence. Even when a long-ranlrftaS^^^^^ 
tton has been worked ou, it wiU be affected by d'l mL« of 'd^;^* 
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cirtumstances. Since home-institution staff cannot be taken summarily 

ZZr normal duties to satisfy a proicct. ^^^^^^^^^'^^^^^^ 

. t r i^.- ic l-i/-n I nriMett surpncd with tnc Dcsr p.^^ 

ie rpnu red f a coordmatof IS to Ktcp a j n i^ii j 
b^p^fes^ onal staff the home institufon un .nustcr. Moreover. un.« o 
he home institution may resist having thur r-sonnd ^^^^"J^"^ 
unless the team leader has successfully cultivated the ch.efs of such un.ts 
and obtained their support for the project. 

COMMUNICATIONS 

The team leader is obl.uatcd to pro^idc the honu inst.tutu-n and the ex- 
The team leaucr i documents, publicity 

ternal assistance agency with accurate reports, p ^ reouircd 
materials and other communications. Some of these 1^^. ^^'^ '"^7; 
to submit periodically, while others he vv.ll m.t.atc on h'^' - - ^I^^Ju 
therwilUcrvc, in addition to other purposes. nutcnal for the annu.U 

^'ifa^'tmdal communications, and in large measure in unofficial ones 
as wen. a team leader should be mindful of <.r,.miHational channels and 
adhere to them. 

Reports 

A team leader's reports and other communic.Uions tell the stor>- of what 
happened to resources committed earlier diagnose ^-^^^^'^^^^^^^^ 
paW^expcctations and current status, and thus make possible the forecast ot 
future Requirements and the timing of project ^--Plet-n- Some o 1^. r ■ 
ports re?ond to requirements of the assistance agency. The team 
L submits these reports to his projea officer, ^^^^^^^^ 
higher officials of the assistance agency tield oftue and to its hcadMuartcr. 
Ofher reports will be submitted to the home-inst.tutu>n -ordn tor wh^^ 
d^^^ributes them within that organization. The team leader may also be r - 
qZd to submit written reports to officials of the host institution; no maU , 
ntr. much of his reporUng to them aUuit the project, his teum and other 
matters for which he is responsible may be done veibally. 
1% i. « .h. ho« in«i.u.i<», r.te .ha„ .he .e.,n le.ie, 

*e preparation of .heir reports, anU to drat, seCon, Jeahng 
with the external resources available to the project. 

ReoLr^-Wfitinn can be a chore or it can be U«ked upon as a creative 
«cerS in organizatiohal communications. Though many reports require 
specified format or outline be followed, there yet .s room for orig - 
nalLr A good report differentiates between fact and opinion, highlight 
?™rtanV wints provides supportive details, and uses charts, maps and 
;rr;^;hr:ht 'a^p team lead. should keep in mind, when 
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nlS? ^•^'^"^ ^'^'^h them according to his 

nfo^ir"' fj"'" ''^'"'^ sour CO 

.formation on which thev must rdy 

r^"? '""t"' '^'^^^ f>"efs written by a 

ndl hil^ff T' " rr thev may b 

and to hide d.ff.cult,es or failures, no matter how hr^, under mnunl n 

s-cr^iH,rb oHect- i^^jrnTp:: 

f^s fX and^.t K v'"'^ should state the 

cTf^ ^ u T positive and negative; he 

can add such explanatory- material as he believes pertinent hut he shiuld 

S ve Cf 1:^^^^^^^ ^"^^ disappointments in the same ob. 

SL^ff r k"''""'';''' '""'^ "'^^ ^' "^-^^^ that he will be 

penalized for hcmg honest in his reporting. 

JlT^U I'JT"'" '"""'^'^"'^ as chapters in a continuing ston-. n.ey 
£ the ^r""^ °' institutlon.building. the influences which af. 

the rate of development, the strategies that have been ..t^cmpted. the 

chance rr'""n i' '''^ ^"'^ ^'^^ -"^inuanc; or 

f^m LI Tl ^ ^""^ '^^'^^•^ to spend a few hour, 

rom time to t.me readmg past reports on his own project. He might also 

n^blJ! " J^Vons on some other project to kam about the 

problems encountered by others and attempts to solve them. 

Informal Communications 
iMdcr B at Icbcrt,- ,o communir.,tc in other wav, ,,u,„i„c from .dj.lion!^ 

A. «^™,ema„ to s«y wi,i,i„ communication ch«,nels , i 

iHln cT ""-'--"i'*™ -Mim-o, with 

.nfonrnt on copes of documents. Nothing can alienat. a bureaucfat ia any 

•XoT '° f«' •« « t^sIS 

Archival Materials 

Jnfoitc r ^'"^^ ^"^''^^ '^'^ ^"^^'t^ to the assistance 

ZZ ''"^ 'Should also send them sub! 

by the host mst.tut,o„ or the project itself and which will be of use fo tX." 
ca|.ass,stance planners and practitioners m vears to come Mmv LtrS , 
sistance agencies and universities are now aware of t^l^^'^ 



source of info,„,...,o„ ..nj .ro bu.lJ.n^ op a.«,.mi.t.t,..n .vn,«s o,y^ 

Dcvtlopim-nt i> .in cx.imrle of mkU a .olkct.on. 

Face-to-Face Communications 
,„ regular «ith .h. o((iar. >™' J^f 

process „hi„.iv* .«n.,U,n, ^""^^'2,^^ ^ J. 

leader shouW view hi» rro,e.l o.Ucer a, "^'P''/^' „h„ hules 

ciarc »„h h.. ... ^-;;;^''«>-^™Uk ^^^ .hus impairs 

reverses and obs.acl« undermn.es h s o.n c ) ^ 

deciU i, m,,le «hich impo«s re<,.„ren>en.s cm , ,„ 

|.„cr require translation ,n,o a contract '-^'^.J'^'^ ^^^ „ made, 
reduce this dcc.on to wr.t.np soon ■''•!\'''; "^Sr toThe proic^ ..(ficer. 

'^l^^J-J^^Z. .He Hc»e — 

agency headquarters ,-,11 vi„. ^^'^'^'J^^Z » ab him to prepare 
ask that he be siven adequate not.ce of ,„„suV.tion. 

r d trtis r inr:: c:;^:: ^d ..am mem^rs to 

'it'^r'^icsrcn^^^^^ r i:::;ui: V- r 

: a„: SllaT!;. a., ..e so„cit,n, of support ^^^^^ 
shouid'be certain that when he vis.ts the ^"^^ '•'^^'^^ '[^ ^.'Zm 
in h.s r..u„.|s everyone has a r.,b. to '^''P;'! other, 
invite the c<*.rdina.or to be- present a. some o '""''"S'- " 

EEiiS:t*^:«iti^r.rsJl^^^ 

developments make su.h a consultation necessary. 

Publicity Materials 

Public information about tcchn.cnl assistance l-j^^.'^JJ^^^^I.^f J^h 
fundamental r.ght of the general pubh. to know what .s btm. 
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external J, I T"'''"'','™''"'- " P'oiec, as 

'aK.,„i„„ nccW iLrSV"' "1- 

each for ,„ „„„ p„rr„t< All of ,h" ' "'^ "»^lf- 

names and aaW.ic, „„„;'" r"''-"-"y fron, having .heir 

ter 11) * l«n mentioned in Oup- 

.h,'t::f *e f„r.. ,epor.. 

n..,.criA for p„H,,,,.\j - »-a. 

«ivBthem»ill,,,k-the,niti,l,w.i,, .,7 , t «■ 

Oericlic r,e,-,U.,ers. , rir^^; 

cm usefullv serve t„ JtMnlx- ,1,. , , " """"t, 

can ,„u.,llv he nrel P^onali^e.! terms, Thev' 

.8r..u;. of- J,derrtth , r''7'*' ''^l ''^ ""''^ *««ve to varioS 
t.amraem!xrs). ' «he fan.ilies of 

serve the ruhlic,: J: 1.,' P'"'^'' '"^ '"Nation. «n not onlv 

the institution. OmcHtt,^"r ™"''"'^'' '° ""^ - 

tourists ,h„uM 1^ enlr2" tT "' ""^ '''•"^ 

CSC, an info„„a,l"w "till ' T"''' ^"o*" 

hc»t.inst„„ti„„ , 1.,' , tunin'; h'T'" 'v"" -'"^ ^'^ 

the storv of the „m «'',he 7' : "'''"^^ "l"* 

"••nphshed, anl X i p o o:r'r,i»u'';'r"'T- 

nitun.- „i the cwleivor W.fl, u , "^''^ "llaboratire 

.ionanJtheprojItaretul aC " 

for fello„ P™..ionI1^et;-t-:^^^^^^^ 
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... HUe to receive news of sons and of the .e,on 

doing good work elsewhere. The .n-house newspaper 
is also interested in the team's activities 

OTHER ASSISTANCE AGENCIES 

Projects of other assistance f^^^"^"rnr^^^^^^^^ 
vate, 'and the bilateral programs J— /^^ J^^^ to avoid 
bearing on the tea^ leaders wor^ other assistance activities 

duplication and obtain appropriate linkage with o 
shLld be explored with the P-,.t ^ ^^^ be cognizant of 

the host institution ^ ^"^^7" ^opment-a.^^ P-grams are 
what other international ^'^^ '^^^^^'J" ,,,, .^nce resources may 

doing in the host country, and what other external 

become available. regional organizations and the gov- 

More and more, internationa ^^^^^^^^^ ,f ^,„y countries ac 
ernmental and "on-gov^ernmental assist nee a^^^^^^ ^ ^^^^ ^ ^^^j 

cept the desirability of '"^'"^f '"^J'tsl^uncrreq" multilateral col- 
with host governments. Development assUance rt^ ^^^^ 
laboration, not competition. The team leader of 
touch with his total assistance environment. 
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TRAINING 



P-ch« and ..„a,^.o ' Chow ofr*' 

Ihfs chapter, ,.„ other h tiT , , . 'f- '"'"'"« " 

u.- .n.U. or .ro^t'rl ^ L^oTtt'^StZ:- 

«<,;™,.,.,. wth .c...no.o;;c;T:,;:;rr'^;irtr:trt 

elude enter. I md mfinc r , j ^ strate^>y must in- 

•h. institution tro^protr.tedtr.n;;;;':,";^ ' 

- 

rhe , leader, appropriately supported by memlu-r. nf hi . 

inttr« in ,J k • "ri""""""" in fields of partKular 

may take a col itr.M "f"""'' "> 

tane a consukrablc amount of manaL'crinl fin.*- fU.. * i j . 
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GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF TRAINING 

for J«clor™»' m«.tut,ons. A "^/.7b«,nning their fmhs- 
s onal arters, sen iikci> f, adm nistra- 

An ana matugeriil studies should be idded to most 
timing programs to «hich such prof^slonals arc assisnei 

do much to stimulate the development ° ^.^^^^j^t ou«id. 

Eveniuallv. an institution must be able to replenish its stall «it 

"are three basic types of f ^Mdual trainin^^^^^^^ 
on the-iob and observation. Any f *ese "uy b' short ttrm or g 
An individual's program may include ™« ,fY"^^"'„S,P'„ b. cL- 
short-term observal^n P™*-- toiror sX^ 7 thir^ country, 
bined «ith attendance at a special f observation 

Group training is often advanta,.ou. «r«i^l> m^^e ^_ 
programs; sei-eral institutional leaders "•»«''"« « idv-nBge. Groups 
prefsions and evaluate experiences » '^eir «.llecti« adv^^^^ 
traveling together can also accommodate persons who 4o ? 
"reignlnguV for whom «h«g.urn»m^^^^^^^ .„ 
Vt-hatever the narnre of the '"'»'°8- ™ ™| Litutions of the same 
„«, with the administrators and '""l."' ^^^^^^ » 

type as his own. to become acquainted i;„imtion. 
consider new ideas and techniques P"""'"^^"^"'^ d^elop a basis for 
He should explore institutional doctrines elsewhere and de^elop 

possible trinsnationa'. linkages. 

TRAINING RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE 
HOST COUNTRY 

Ihere is a growing ^f\'rLZ:tJ^:J^''^^'^^ 
sponsibility should be shifted „f a„ ,„i„i,g their 

lo, devising, overseeing and support^ »m^ »' ^ ^. 
professionals and sub-profess.onaU 'j'";^/ ^ taplementing 

ZZ S : * B«.rior (,CB«x) in Colombia, the Office of 
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Technical Cooperation Association in Korea. Where such agencies exist 

Ln. ITm " '1 coursc^'uXe 
«n.ces. Where such an agency does not exist, the team leader and othtt 

'-'"-^ ^^'"''^ 

Host-institution support for training abroad should include funds for in- 

cept lac easing financial responsibility for the training of its own staff. This 
mLTnde '° 'nstit«tion.building by starting a pattern of staff de elop 
ment independent of the technical assistance project. 

DEVELOPMENT OF A SUCCESSFUL 
TRAINING PROGRAM 

petenci« tlfTK" ^^'""'"^ ' P'"^^'^'" ^° d'*^""'"^ the com. 

petencies needed by an institution to achieve its go.Us. Emphasi. should be 

Ae^ A . • ° ^ P''^°''"^d by the institution and on the grouping of 
hese functions in staff positions-not on persons wishing to go abro"! A 

t J tl ? °^ ^''^ Foject'and b^ond 

L 'L h ^ T ^^'"P^^^'""^ ^o .ccomniod..tc person.il rather 

han .nsututional needs. Such a plan should be re^ieu-ed periodically Ue 
timing of training must be considered in relation to the efficient op era^on 
of the institution: ,t may be desirable to space absences for trairin^ 
throughout the life of the assistance project. ^ 
There are a number of publications available from the Office of Inter- 

fnr L^ T?"^" P^'""'"« ^"^ °P«-^^^"« » training program 

for Afncl . '^'^ ^""'^^ W... (one each 

for Africa East /.<ia. t:.e Near Ean and South Asia, and Latin 

on":Ses'^;.'''''^ °' '"^""f - -"^ 

aundTLl^: """""" ^^'^ '''''''' -''^ 

Degree or Non-Degree Training 
be^p^LlS?.'^* ^l"^""^^! 'T" " "'^"^'^ °' ^ should 

Zrhi^S "Ik f ""'^ 'T"^ ^° "^'^'y ^ ''^^ °f -^^^^tion. On the 
Other hand the trainee, and not infrequently his colleagues and superior 
at h.s own mstitufon, may hold the view that formal credVntial 
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. in,ro«.n, . ,»i.n. ,o,„c,.. He '-i;^fp-^^Z 
|M«|>.t! uublin? >t, I...M,r t,. n..'v^ t.. .1 Injur |r,i 

,hl pr« con. of .n.n,„, .ok -^ j ^,^^ , 

tri.iKC-^ rr..frsM*.n.il -^Lttiivu .» home. If . 

ti-htnii: ch.uut U» UNL- his ^Kiiis m un- 
hilitx-s. 

Training at the Home Institution or Elsewhere 

,n ,n.tituf.n-!.HUlinc l^r.iuts in which a tern of cx,x.rts .ron, the same 

.. I th M H.nK.-.sftutinn .uiministr.ucrs and te.uh.rs very 

i-.nillv thL home institution tn.iy kniLnt in uk 
cxj-cncue. >- ;^^ Some wavs to minin.ize these d.sad- 

.r. , L-\rv>sL- them to dit'tennu \it\vpomts. _ 

; ■ or o„.„„c.s K.rs n„ ,h. duWo,, for ,.r ,ra,n,n, 

;::w;> ;^;Jr :^ «ho ,o.«.hcr .„ ,h,.. 

their mstitutifU. 

Selection of Trainees 

Mmv individuAls .nay wish to be <ent abroad for training, course., and 
M.m> ina.MduAis > ^^^^^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^^^^^ ^^^^ l,^. 

p.„ tliL rs. ltin..a i ^j^^ ^^^^ 

the as«i«ancc a^^ency also has a \oice m uiv j 
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d.ff,cult dcayon ,n tk- .ckction oi trainees .nscs when the Kst-cn,.ilitK.i 
candidate still tails short ot minimum requirements. An.-ther dittiailt de- 
cision m seUrti..n is pres.ntcl In prostin-s t.. .ho,.s. niunher ot , 
faniily of a p.htKa! t\cure acn thon.ch he .lues appear to qualifv. 
Although tra.mn, selection .ommmecs are usdul both tor i:uidan'e mj 
protmion ,n siuh matter., a firm p.>luy must he established 'at the outset 
and t«>lIowcd tnereatter. 

Individual Program Planning 

The team leader and team members should orient prospective trainees 
before they depart for study abro.ul. Returned trainees can also pl.iv ,n 
important role m pre-departure orientation, especiallv if thev know" the 
mstitution to which the trainees are beiii, sent. Tr..ineo should have 
a clear idea ol the kind of tra-niny ihev are to recu\e and how ii will 
contribute toward the .unals of their institution; Thcv shot.Id ab'o understand 
the nature ot the institution-s or sponsor's r.s|v>ns.bil,ty tor their trainiim. 

Orientation should also cover cultural f.ictors, livim; .onditicns and the 
responsibilities of the trainee to his train.nc institution.^ the o-untrv to 
which he IS assigned, and the assistance a^:encv whi^h supports him. Some 
aAiencies. such a. AID and the World Bank, h.ive devclo}xd orientation .cuidc- 
Iincs .»nd desiuned procedures that pn-vide useful Ixuk-rounvj f..r such orien- 
tation. A sound orient.ition prior to departure n,.r,.m./es later adjustment 
problems. The training offucr of the external assistaiuc agemv field office or 
the protect . ;:;.^ht well participate in orientation. Cert.iin aspects of a 
trainees program require the direct involvement of the sponsoring .igei and 
Its personnel can best speak ab<xit such things as itnu-rarv. travel allowances, 
modes of travel per diem, book and other allowances, etc. 

Complementary Training Programs 

Some assistance .igencies provide trainus with opportunities to participate 
in a variety of a.niplementary pn.grams :o bro.iden .md enrich their techni- 
cal training evpenence: attendance at c .n tc re lU es and spevial workslu.ps. 
observation tours, and so forth. These programs must be arranged on an 
individual basis and be in accord with the trainee's ttrhnical and pn>fessional 



needs. 



Language Considerations 
In most cases, a trainee will be studying abroad in a language other 
than his or her mother tongue. In some instances the projca te.un may 
have to t.ike the '...d in organi/iiii: a languai^c trainint: program to insure 
that trainees arrive in a foreign (nuntr>- with an adequate knowledge of 
the language in which thty will be stu.King. An alternative is to con- 
>ider greater use of training facilities in the host country itself or in 
neighbiiring or third countries having the s.vnc or related laioMia-.w 
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MOMTOKINC. DI RINC TKAlMNCi 

, , .„ , ,,,,H th. :Mr ..r tfK- host .nstiti.tion 

The rcs.a^-h pro.nm of X trainee ran .ervc h-th the neals ot h . 

........ :;;,:t 

--'-^-^ ^' •V" ^' ^ Th. < 'na :h. host .n- 

. .-le •• h.I; li"^- -n-i'V^ I • 

ri:.inti:(;ration in most iNSTmTioN 

VX-hen a tra.nu- rourr. .r.n, extuul.J tra.n.n, abroad, he .s t.ually 
.-...n nal e..h..as. -n-i ru.pt.e u. ,u.hn.e and s.,.Cst>oas 

" . .,,1 the .•■' •:.> u. a triMice. ami nuv h-e a .ns..ieraHe 

.h:r..nKe . ...... .nan..r.a.eiv 

; u.th h...am a.r...:. h. t:ansn.n h.uk .ro.n a ...rc,n env.ron- 
„unt to h. hn.H. .ountrv. Th.- prep- u,.l..^tio,. a returnul tnunces 
.K.vh....:.-rc.a sk.lK .s the rcsp.,n„hhu ... the .nst.t.tu.n . lea.icrs 1 ut 
the tWn aJv.sor has a kp:.natc ....res, .n the nv.etr and may appn- 
nrutdvusC'hiMntlueme with rtspe t t.' It. 

^ Much has been .r-.en aL.t brain dra.n ..nd the delea-.n tra.nCex 
ana often >tronvl v.. .aea ,^r.-tr.:„un. ..•.ea.e. ts ..re aes^.nca -\^^\^^ 
,nsurc that trauKC. return to th-, .. n untr.s and '-"J^-- 
sohaior.. h<.sever. hcs „; reb.-..n,. '\- r..tvn-.,l ..u.ses . aeK-.t,..n. Ihcsc 
include a poor chmate for pn,,-..-.'.,! dcvelopnu-nt, l.-w f.nannal .md 
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trainee w,th a ncu Ph I) ' , , '^"T""''' ' -^"^"'n^: 

even his surcnC.rr A ^""T^'^'t.on hi. ,„j 

position Kut regains . hisi;r :^;rl;'7'7:--- ^'^-.cs h. 

countryv development, hut his ' " ^ ^^"^''^ ^''^ 

vanta;:es of his skills. " ' ^^''l 'i^-'-l the .k|. 

an^rmi';:tiof;otieror"i:^^ ^"'"^^^''^ -^^1.-..^ 

quires Iensl.,rive .ution or ZuU "^^'-^I'v re 

ment un.t. HouJ unless '"^1 '"'^ ^"-Tn- 

or more rear, „f ,clivi- t„i„ln '"n.|xunt <I.,fF .,f>„ ,o„ 

FOLLOW-UP AND EVALUATION' 

-..These. 1. ,„,„j r„i v'r':;:,:,"f 
Lzr 

The .valuation of "Iwn/ ' ' " " 

« » seiii ,„ ,„ f.„na;r4.r'r*f;:ri 

evaluation systems which u-ifi • i '^^"'.i-' "u-lc t<. Wevdon 



(.'luptfr VIII 
PROJECT EVAtUATION 



Q"..e apa. ,>„„, "pit y?"" 

nique is one of the wl, «v>.™ ".UuJtmn ,,s a nuujfcnjl ie,h. 

involve no, t ■ rjrxf ■■,.'r-'-^'>- - 

f,,- , . evaluation. As man.i^;cr of uvailahle external rcsourr^ I,. 

pria>e role ..supporlive, not primar,-, W'"- 
THE DIMENSIONS OF EVALUATION 

• art unportant. 11ns chapter cm. vntr.ito maiiilv „n ih- > -» „ 
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.ma* thcv have to otter. - mAnicemcnt con- 

.un,s ... ».r,uc...lv rr.o« tlut .he ^" Jj,, 

D«p,« .he« very real bene.i.s. n,.ny ...a.v.au > ™ - 

M themselves pu. on the Je.ens.ve. It " J,heir 
bilte for evalu«ions to injure '^^ 'f;i''°-^" "'/Zl^Z> <T^'> evaluation 
s„c»s. The team leader AouU help "r'"^ '''^^^"^I'Lional exr'"' 
to hosfcountry staff and team -cmba . Bo* f «. n p ? 

' Pa^onTrom .^^'^^ »*e, 'H- .-'^LTrn. evaltufons 

Also, some h„s..country off.c.als and T'"' 
as foreign .ntcrfcr.na- in their .nst.tut...nal afla.rs. ThC'' J^^^, 

t,„n> ,n «.neral .T a s, eatu . 1 _ , „,^„i„„ conducted 

,„,Kal b.,rr.e, .. ....U .'nv " ,;,,,„ ,„l|ea,u« .rc far more 

iiL^iitX/;::;::!: r'^rhV. . are ..ndurt., .,,h .he 



full and furrKipatiun o. all thuse ^^ho arc cn^.^ed I 
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Moreover, such rarticip.uion i. m.^st likely to IcaJ to action to -.arn- out 
tne changes indic.itevl by e\ Mliiative f indin^cs. 

Evaluations shouU result in a written record of decision, taken With 
the conourrence n,' the Ic.ulership oi the .nit e^ah^ueJ (the ent.re instuu- 
t,on or a part thereof), the written record should note ass-cned responsi- 
biltt.es and set a time-table for achievin.j? the neoessan- chances. Note that 
this report need not be voluminous. It should be distributed to all those who 
are to be involved in implementrng the recommendations it contains Further 
aT' f '"f";?*'"^"^ levels and other personnel, mav stimu. 

1 'V^'^'^^f /"^ r-^""^^ J^^i^ion^ to :mp:o^c orpniz.ition performance 
Arough modifications over and above those specifically recommended. 
Evaluations of .nstitiition-buildin.c projects ..No offer an opporKm-tv to 
assess an institution within its total environment, and to relate an external 
ass^ance project to other developmental efforts receiving external support. 

The team leader and the senior officials of the host institution can make 
jomt evaluation exerci.es occasions for tr.msmittine rel.itivelv new concepts 
of e.<iIuat.on to a bro.id spectrum of the host institution's staff. Thev 
should stress th.it evaluation is not only an adninistr.uive te:-hnique for 
institurion-building but one which no m.-xiern institution can afford ro be 
without. 



THE LOGICAL FRAMEWORK 

The logical framework .s an analytic.^ tool useful both for project dcsicn 
and for subsequent c^.,lu.uions. De-.iscJ for AID. it . nr.w used in evaluat- 
ing all projects funded by that agency. 

At the prnject-Jcsicn st.ice. the Ir.,ioa: framework helps a phnner to 
sort out his own thinking, and to c-st.ibhsh a fnmcwork coveri.ng the an- 
propnate allocufon .f rc.our.cs. as u-c!I .is r-.s.'M. .iltrmatne o-,r.c> of 
action. At later stages, it hclf^s the ev.,lu..:«r sekct ind:r.U..rs w.th wh.ch 
to measure prcc-es; ml if progress UU .},r.rt . cvpc t.u.-.ns r,, I,.,ue 
miscalculation, or identify complic.it.ons orig.n.iting outside th. control of 
the pro.c-ct manai-ers. It is described ir, ck-t.iil in P... v.-.' Fj .•//,.,•/.•>„/ C7;,Url;,e, 
seron.l ed>r,on. Feb , publu-ati-n avaiL.ble on request <n.m the Ofhee 

of Program .Meth-ds and Evaluation. Agency for International Devel. ment A 
nnci summary ti'IIows: 

The logicU fr.miework is base.l on the tV,l^o^^,n« three hvpntheses. whuh 
are useful for both project design and project evaluation : 

1. The total resources applied rr> a project w,!I be sufficient to produce 
specified outputs by specified dates. 

2. The production of specified outputs bv spcvific.i .i.^tes -.vill brin- 
about achi?vement of the proic -t's ;-.irpo<c-s. ^ 

3. Achievement of project purposes, together with other achicve.-ents 
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whi.h lie outside the rroictt. ^v.ll brin.u about the attainment ot an 
i;nportant natiunal ik\elop:nent .uoal. 
In checkinc v^•hether the hyp(>theses arc si.ppurtea or rejcctea, analyses 
.r.ust !h. ma.le at f....:r a.tieru.t IcAeK. ..s shovvn :n l-.uure atui dis- 
vussed in the immwliatelv follouinu paragraphs. 

htbMts arc the CiUvN and servias (personnel, commodities part.apant 
trainintt. etc.) provided by the m^peratin.u oountrv. the extern d asMsta.ve 
i-encv and other donors with the expectation ot prcxlucm.u speahc out- 
'puts. The .idc<,..acy of these inputs cm be .he.kcd bv ex.uuin,n.u bud.uets. 
sihe ' iles. aui'.it's .uui other t\ pes ot m.m.iuen.d reports. 

Outputs arc the mviied..ue products of the project and are measured 
hv output tar^:ets. Examples of output targets are the d.str.but.on <•! X 
L J uruVa.r m ur2. X^ tons in 10^. .md 2X tons ,n or the 

cert,fK.a>..n of Y teachers in 19^3. YA teachers m 1974 and \B u-aChers 
,„ (,r the openim; of Z number of clmics in Iv"*. /.A in 19 \ et. 

P,,rpous are me.isur.d by chan.ucs in .erta.n conditions that project out- 
puts affect. A< a result of the .U^ve uurease ui t.rtdt.er dt.tr.but.on .me 
Lght expect a chan,e tn cereal production; as a result o. the cerftuatun 
of more te.K hers, one miaht expext a chan,e ui Hteraa statKtus; as a com 
se<iuence .^f :i<i.htional din.cs. one mi.uht expect a chan.::e m the pra.tue ot 
hir:h i-ontrol. 

Outr-ts .^.•t pr.uiuced for their own sake but to solve some problem. 
Ot-ten th-,r imp.ut .s s<.mevvhat .n.ts.de the span of control of those who 
mm^-e a pr<.iut. who can provide the fertilizer, the teachers and the clm.cs 
but cannot assure the.r eftect.ve utih.at.on to produce pos.tue change. The 
purpose of a project is only a step, a means, toward rea.h.nj: the ^;oak 
If the proiect .vhteves us purpose, it will ha^e u-ntr-buted to the pul but 
this ach'evenK-nt is not ^;uarantee that the L-o.d will be met. s.nce .t depends 
on other endeavors as well. 

C,n,ds ar. I'roa.l de. eh .pnuntal changes in ecnomic or social cond.trons 
or trends in the host country, as cnunMate.l 1a ..-vertmu-nt polu^. Ihe.r 
uh.evement .ki^nds -n the success <.f many proicc . and on the <ongn.. 
ence of a number of benef.cul f.utors. sonv of wh.ih .my le d;pendent 
on changes in socict.il norms and behav.or. F.x.unples ot jjoals are selt-sut- 
ficiena- m .ere.d pnniuction. the effe.t.ve elmiuur.on -'t 
spread adult liter.icy. broader adult p.trticipafon m n.U.onal po ht.cal life, 
cr the .Utamment of a ,..pulat.on .trow- conip.it.ble w>th n.U,on.il resour.es. 
Since evaluation studies are conducted to .L-ain answers to spec.t.c .nana- 
d -.sMon. thcv imtst de..l wi-.h the effi. iemy. effutr encss .md s,«. 
nifuance of a ^:ncn' management umcern. This concert, en be a projec , 
a p.ea- of a p.: ject, a ^roi.p.n:: "{ projects. ..r a whce -.otrntry pn-.ra^n. 

NfhU,u^ c-..!m.-.s the >v,.m.ifnmm of rcsout'..-s the rel.it.onsh.p be- 
tween results and -.sts. It asks whether the sa.ne outputs tn.uht not It 



Figure 7. The Logical Structure of 

A Technical Assistance Project 
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Adapted from Promt Evaluation Quidehnes. M.O. 1028.1. Supplement I. 
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whicvva nu-fc auuplv. or whctkr more outputs could he- obtained Jron. the ' 
su,K .nn:t>. <,)uot.ons ot' itluKiKT arc .iKv.iys important ni a world ot sv.ircc 
resources and yreat .teeJs. Uut cttiuetuy alo.ie ..m iKvcr Iv take.i as a 
sUj'tii eiit » ! I leJirm.il .isMst.iiKC j^ro)v. 

Vfft'ituxutss me.isure> vshcther targets are Ivm.u a.hicxcd. whether a 
proiea i> Meldn.u .ts mtended outputs. The rationale tor >eekui.^ the out- 
put> nu> not K- UKluded .n such an evaluation. Reasons tor >u>ve>s an.t 
t'or >hortt'all should be idcntit led by evaluators 

.S/\.m//V./«.. ..»esse> the d..uree to uhuh the outputs of a proict <on- 
trbu- t.. the ho>-. u.umrs-> .lev elopn.cnt or to other broad ,uo.d>. and the 
extent o<: the-.r >mpa.t. \Vh:!e etteaive.Kss uKasures the pro|ea mtcmally. 
M-M...n.Ke ev Ua.,t.;s .t m .t> broader setttn.-. I ttativenCss might a.k. Is 
flu: u.vvK esr..N.she.l .hreclorate of ferfli/ers successful in getting X tons 
,.i fvr-i./er .{:>tn:-iied to Y lanncrs'" Sii'.mfKan.e asks; ' lo what dc^:ree 
.ue tho.e X (or more tha.i X. or less) tons of fertilizer turtheong the goal 
I'l ■iKr<,.istt):: !.T.i;i! j rovhivtion;'" 

Tt.e Urohci milrix w a uvdel or form summaries statements of the 

...Ml .'urp.'.>e. outputs .uid inputs of a pn.ject. and the measurements or mdi- 
rarors\vh:.h m.J.t he a[ phcd in order to esahi.Ue them, l igure S is an cx- 
i:..r!e ot su.h a >M.itr.\. .Ic>.n: iii- .. hspotheti.al project 

' Th i..o.e.: pr.^i il ar,.i projut apprais.il doaiments uscd by tlie A.ue,uy 

f..r International Development as part of its proKrammin« procc« utiluc the 
1...., ,1 f,.„v..vv..rk tor the analvs.s of projects, both at the dcsi>:n and evahia- 
tu^i phase. (See Appendix for further deta-U on AID program documcnta- 

" iJecause of these dose conceptual hnks between project design and evalua- 
t,..„ those wh.. formulate and plan a project help to shape its later cv.duat.ons. 
If the designers forecast pn^bable outputs and changes in s<H.etal cotid.tions 
.huh the pro,e.t » hkeU to uh.eve, rhe ev.du..t>...is shou d be ^^^^^^'i,^ 
.,rxH- prnv..k.l th..t the impki.ient.it.on p'o.ccds reasonably well. But it the 
.uV,.„er> .uam.i. to the ten-.ptatu.n to >et target, ver> high, so -'Y'' ""i;^'^; 
those who must all.K,te rcsnurce> to the project, th. ineMtable shortfalls .« 
t.r.c, .uh.evemcn, will, even .f all goes v.cll. rcul. la.er m le^s tasorablc 
c\.au..,ons. Tsum the logical framework approach, .ui evaluation assesses each 
..n.icr .ua.nst Us ..wu t..r,ets. rather th.m ag..uis. some este:nd. absolute 

„ !,• 's I; s... -.e of tlu Ji.iraitcri.tKs ot ui elte.t.ve msMtution des^rilxa ui 
( h-'iprcr* U ..re to l-c cons.derc.l. the> slvuk! be e-.plu.tK listed ... die nulnx 

t t'r -.ts of the p.irti.ular institutiou-buildin • projat. 

.\n\A.bn..on ...ns,sis ..f tuo .teps m org.m.y.ng thinking One is to set 
.ni-'ia or t,r>'ets Ihe sc.on.l is to obtain objective rather th.in intuitive data 
Uou.Vn.ure:s tovv.ird the t..rcet>. ^)uest.ons posed m .in evaluation exercise 
all for bo.h <,.anMv;-tive ano cp.aht.itive .lata, fsually c-..du..tor. ir- under 
prcsute to come .p with .uuim.-> .hat c an be expressed m unit terms < n^n- 
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Figure 8. Logical Framework Matrix for a Technical Assistance 
Institution.Building Project (Hypothetical) 



Narrative Summary 



Proeram Goal: 

Provide more equitable access 
to education. 



Project Purpose: Creation, pro 
duction & dist'tbut.. n of te<?'-^ 
teachers' guides & workbooHS 
for new primary & 2ndvv cur 
nculum. & establishment of a 
Textbook Directorate m Mtmstry 
of Education adequately staffed 
4 housed. A to be funded 
from regular govt budget after 
project terminates 



Outputs: 1973»; 20/?- 74 
35/24/18: 75' 37 '24 '20 76 
16/26^^4; 77- 26 20 '30; 78 
18 18 12: 79 eva'uation & 
review of texts: 20 printed. 24 
distributed: 80 eva'uaf.on & 
revision of texts: 18 printed 
34 distributed. 



Objectively Verifiable 

Indicators 



Measures of Goal Achievement: 

Mce underprivileged students! 
en^er & stay in school Exams] 
snr)w less difference between 
urban & rural achievement. 
Fewer parental comp'aints to I 
provfncral & national officials 



Important Assumptions 

Modern curriculum adopted. 
QoA will expand rural schoc:s 
jf dv^mand increases. Other 
steps, su'-h as scholarships 
building of doi:7ic ^xc„ wiii ie 
taken. 



Conditions Expected at End of 
Project: 92% of pr:mary & 
^0% of 2ndary students use 
uirectora!e produced texts & 
workbooks in all curricula. Di- 
rectorate operat ^nal m 1974. 
capab'e of independent func- 
tioning by end 1976 



Teacher training institutions & 
n service training courses in 
Ministry of Education will in- 
clude appropriate instruction 
about proper use of new texts, 
etc. 



Output Indicators: 
Completing training: 1972- 10 
■ 2 a." 74 5 w. 2 a: 76- 8 

a; 77: 7 w. 2 a. 
On*Job Trainmg: 
19^3 1 *:ditor 
74. 1 editor 
76 1 editor. I designer 
Building ft utilities completed 
'H Fall 1972. 



Municipality grants land for 
b?dg legislature establishes 
Tfixfh.cck Directorate High lewel 
policy commission appointed 
by Minister. Civil Service ap^ 
prr;es Directorate positions 
with appropriate professional 
pay scale. i.,inistry of Educa- 
tion promulgates decree mak- 
mg texts official Personnel 
shifts fiom Govt. Printing Of. 
fxe to new prin..ng plant are 
app.oved. 



Inputs; 51 man years of ao 
visors: 8 short term advisors 
Assistance agency contributes 
$367,000 for equipment books 
visual aids. etc. UNESCO pro- 
vides pape' adequate for 4 
yrs. of coerafion ft 1 bcok de 
signer f-;r 6 months Hfjst 
govt prov des building, operat- 
mg budget* personnel. 



Budget ft Implementation | 
Schedule: Cr-n^,'/tant on bui»d 
ing p'ani on post dur?ng 1969- 
70. Contract with Hardb;^ck i 
Roois. Inc Signed May 1969 
First advisnrs zrrm 11/69.1 
Fauioment orders placed in i 
1970 frperts heg.n phase -ut 
1977 Host Govt.: 4 annual m-| 
stailments provided by legisla- 
t'^re for ccnsfructinn. 68-71 
69- a':cess road started; elec- 
tric hook up: deep well dug. i 
70 1st 10 writers. 2 artists 
assigned 78- Treasury issues] 
regular foreign exchange -/ar- 
rant 



HtptfS: -First figure is 'or manu'-c/'piv second for books printed, thirc . 
a artists; w writers. 



books distributed. 
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ev tonnage, ctc.^ .nd an be rcl.vtcd to other „.m..gemcnt coiuxTns Quanti- 
Liu o,- th.s t^pe .Uso iH-ar an aura ot oh.e.tuny. ^vh.le MU.l.tamc state- 

II » ... o i,. .« m '• it'<MV of qu.ilit.iti\f ihanuc. Mom e\aiu > 
jvissiblc to ^'Ct OiKat ' in....ii.<ii 1 

produce a mixed set of both kinds ot data. 

Some qutlitatae chanKf^ sought by a project may be impos«ble to as>fss 
cxeTtb mcsurancnts. For .nstance an -increased sense of 

.anic rat on'in nat:onal litV may be the objective o an adult lueraq- p^o • 
crt The immedutc pn.,ut output may be- measured suant.tat.vely n fa. 1) 
sn^ple u-vs. To .Ju extent, the p-l-t ,.al .nay also be measured by m 
iTIt indi^ tors su..h as increases in the volume of mail rece.ved .n and ent 
the areas atf.ted bv the proj^t. or .ncreases in ^^^^^ 
Other such induato-s might include increases in passenger traffic be^een re 
5 u" s U.1 wnv or :he increased participation of remote populations in 
L r o h,r forms of political expression. However, these items ma 

Iv not a-ulK rctlca an increased sense of partiapat.on in national 
Ufc and the I 1 h ve to be assc-ssed ,u.te subjectively in the last analy- 
st' XeJnhd:;' most ciual.tati.e changes can be described in behavioral 
terms which can be- observed, if not counted. r ; , 

The V S Agemv for International Development has published an ErahuU ou 
fU^^^k M. describes various techniques for conducting evaluations see 
; n I. t, A r-hted AID publication dealing with problems ot evalua- 

tLual Circular WK.X. Supplement 1. K^.V second edition. Readers may 
obtain copies by writing AIT^ 

RESOURCES FOR EVALUATION 

Evalu-. u>n activities require resources which should ^ 1-;*^^^^ J^'J^^^^^^^ 
the framework of the project. Staff time is always required Most e a lu^^ns 
require funds for the travel cost, of various participant Some 
Sy s require the financing of special studies the ^^^^^ f ^^^^ 
provide b.ukground information for evaluators and managers. Although such 
Ipeoal studies can be useful, they are not always necessary, 
textbooks on evaluation deal primarily with various -P^*» ^^^^f 
cnce resear.n..-sanpling, interviewing, statistical " t-n • u« o con 

fr,l „ni^s I" ninv case,, ho%cever, a ma)or problem not one or aaw 

of view can b.. b-o..phtt.,k-ir.o.n>urt reasonable ob|«t,Mty. 

n,. Acena f..- In-ernanonal rxvdo,ment requires annual eva uations of 

Tst s u e L and ..uiar ,a(t f-.r .he -aluatinn. Others ma^ b^ 
„bi.ious studies, with special evaluators and data coUeCon. When . 
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. he nuth.-J.Iocv to be used to pcrN m, them ^ 

tw.. uccks , voir of th 7 2 ; ■ " ' -MTroxinutdv 

t\a.uari<.n. and thi> commitment must n<.t .,v,.rl v j j t ' 

Who fiiM. thcr opinions hut exercise no ,nt.U ,»■..! • i ■ ' " 

<-nco.p.nn,oi:K-.ner.nu4:- ^""^^ ''^""'"■^ ^^-'-^ 
The ass.cnmcnt of . team of expert consultants an he a verv useful 

a staff an J they mav also know better ho.- to o.lk.t an.l a.Uv.c tV but 
thev .re no sul.t.tute f..r evaluative .],..pl,„, ,.,th,n an .r^ , , . 

e^;r:'"^^-''" -'-^^^ ..nbL 

_ An appr-pnate .taffin. pattern for an in.lepth c^ah:at■on m.^ht i„<luJe 
one or more host.mstitut.on staff memhc-rs. a team n,ember on -o , t 
~. and at Ic.st one outsuler. The latter m,.ht be an off.:, t., ,h s 
. an. a.cency. a foreign expert on a short-tern. assignment as eva lu <V . 
^U , member o: the mm,str>- h..m,u responsihibtv for the pro.e.t. a pr„fcs o 
;rc.m a national un.vers,t>-in short, someone who has c-vper is. ,n the sub 

^Klcd by a sulid e\ an... t.on ran justify the effort ^ 

inJ^^hrustt*'''*'"'"" f ^^f^-^^^ '^^ .nstitution-buud- 

.hrust bear on soc.e.al issues or .u. ural fa.turs. ,t ,s of,e„ useful t , 
add a qualified social or bc-havioral scientist to the e.alua to 
provide the .nsi.chrs these d:s.iplmcs <an br.n.u to be tr. 

.slT ''■"'••'^'"'"^ institution-buildinu projuts were conducted bv 

valuators trom :t,e assistance a..ency. who as.ess<'j the pcrfunn.nce th i 
h o..,.n advisory team and of the hos,^ insntut... M l.a. in the A nc- 
fof International Development, emphasis ,s now H.ucd on iKUip/tl^ " 

'1 ~ - The ;!nai : 

wh hwl "'"u ^^•i--"tat.vcs of ai, a.en.,es 

which w.ll nuke decisions about an assistance project. 
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It an indicuor of institutional maturity *hcn the point is ^^'^<^^^^ 
J e t r^t ins;itution itself will conduct -luat.ons encom^^^^^^^^^ 
only its own performance in relation to its purposes and goals but the work 
the team of foreign experts and its impact. 
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Chapter IX 



PREPARATIOX OF THAM LEADERS 
AND TEAM MEMBERS 



The individual whc has been nominated by his home institution as a team 
leader or team member and has received the apnmval of the host ^ov.^rnment 
and the external assistance a^-ency obviously possesses high qualificat ons. both 
professionally and personally. Nonetheless, from the mommt he is notified 
or his appointment, and all through his assignment, he will need to keep con- 
tinually m mmd the exacting demands he is expected to meet. 

The team leader's concern with the subject-m-Uter of this chapter is t^-o. 
told. His personal preparation is even more important than that of hts team 
members At the same t,me he should make sure that every team member re- 
ports for duty with the maximum decree ot preparation. The home-institution 
ccH)r.mator also has a vital role in this preparatory task, but he can perform 
It only with assistance from the team leader and the .issistance agenq s head- 
quarters. ' 

The team leader ar J home-i.nstitution coordinator can collaborate in putting 
together a kit of materials dealing with both the on-the-job and off-the-job 
environments to which the te.UTi member will have to adjust. Some of these 
materials may be written by team members or their n-ives Uready at post- 
some may be available from the host institution, the host government (e.g.' 
the national tourist organization, if any) .tnd the external assistance agenc}-' 
The reference list which makes up the final section of this GuiJe will serve as 
a useful point of departure in assembling reference materials for team members. 

If any members of the team are stop,,ing at AID Washington on their 
way to post, they should visit the AID Reference Center, currently located in 
the Mam St.ue Department Building, and become icquainted with its serv-ices 
Materials from this Center may be borrowed in tho field through the mission 
pro,ect office- and his coopeniting AID Washington official. While at the 
Center, the team member should note the quarterly catalog of AlD-generated 
reports and documents titled /ilD Mm'^n Doamttuu copies of which are 
available in USA ID missions. 

AID sponsors or co-sponsors the publication of three journals: FflCftr on 
Technical Assistance (^Methodology Division, Bureau for Technical Assistance), 
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U . .Onuv l>uhlK Ath,rO. Bulk .h.pnK.n. 

!;l....n. ..r.a th. Icukr nv, arr.n.. .-th h,s .u.s.on pro.cv, ...lucr t. 

tibtam copitN tor his Ki'^nip. -.mnri^xi of an- 

An-^th r useful rcsov.rcc, th. AID b.M.OKr.rhy Scr.o. u .npr ^cd > an 
noutca li>ts of .l>xunK.nts an.l reports on su.h suh.uts -^-^--^ . 

m- coUc.uuc. rcbtiunshir*. socul .naicuors. land rcfor.n. Iwluras t.^-d n r- 
U-t nTlut proau..on. rue pr<.aua,.n. .,r.a.ltur.d .r.l.t. p.. m pr.l^ . ^ 
t. .ulnuuKtrlu.-n .f .uTuuhur.l .k.-l-p-"- -"^-7 L 

Lni. water supplv. maLuia c.r.uU..f.on. ^-^-t-^^^-^ 1; -^^ j". 

ownt If tLc tern .MKmK-r .s alr..uiy .u p.-t. Ik m.a or-i r thoc 
;:;.T:l|ln:, fro,., tl.. R.or.ls ..na n.ua M...na,c..cnt Br.u.h. .... 

"Lrr:Hj;':J:r:^"H.H ... n..K.. ..^^^^^ 

S,.nu. the arcs .-f ^r"i^''.....-n c..^cK■,l .a - • ", " " „ , 
Xiw"..,- .K,.l .nJ c.o„om,c dtvdopmcn,. There m. .Mr,. L.r th, 



PREPARATION FOR PROFESSIONAL ROLE 

tur.pt to v.rt oMt aspect. uh..h m.u r.- n cr . rel v.. , I 
to p. .rtKular countries u.acr c-arl.er concept tc.hn. a as..tame. 

Learning about the Project 

m home institution and the assistance a.en.v ^ / '"/^ .'^j^-;;;^;^'^^ 
..dMS.,r ..th aocumcnts acscr:bin, the pro,, t to wh ... '^'^ 
The ihisor mn- .i'-' ha^e the npp. rtun.tv. -r .)vn:U s.ck -t. i .> 'l^ 
I^ic; ;:ff.c.aU .ho ... pi-w to c,rl,e. .oncept,.. an.l a^.n. a.l 
•.:ur.>ni:fr..n-,thun,nMchtsv.h. h.navn..t .ppc.r m -io. ..>::K.,t^ 
•Sumetimes an a-Uarue fcnihhty study or ..me <.ther spcal .... .u.sr. ,ue. 
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learning about Role 

Studies ..f the rule relat.onsh.p between host-country Professionals and their 

h rormer aJv.sors. the adv-sor-desi^natc nuv aln, he- able to locat a t 

Th. expert may .-.sh to make ,„,e that, tt^^arjless of the librar,- re. 
«>ur.« a, h,s h. ha>. available ,„ L the basic boob of 1 
.tC" or at least those that „ve h™ iotellcctual and professLd 

PREPARING FOR WORKING AND tlVING ABROAD 

and ..her r..L, . blurred ,n the context of an ass^nment in technical assist- 

al.en he h.,t:hlv v,„bK. readily identified .is an outsider 

H« social lite will include-„r include-his collea™«s at his hoa 

^«.tu,j,,„ and others with whom he has on-the-job invol«™en Z 

his otlici, roles their behavior. ,l,eir empathy for and interest in the coun 

,?f!,rM u ■ "I'"" H< reflected, favorahly or 

unfavotably. .„ the manner in which the aJ>isor is received by his colleagu" 

Learning about the Country 

U-ammB about one's country of assignment is a lont process. The aim in 
becommi, well-m.ormcd about its people, land an.l ^iLe is to dcvrp a 
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capacity for seeing the world through different eyes, so that the foreign ad- 
visor can relate himself and his actions to his hosts* views. The difference Ix- 
tween their points of view and his own depends not on "facts' nor on 
the amount or quality of their respective experience, but on cultural and 
attitudinal differences which give different meaning and significance to simi- 
lar or identical events. The same is true, of course, for differetU cultural 
groups within the same country. 

Here again, the fortunate team leader or team mcmber-to-bc will be able to 
locate communicative nationals of his host country from whom he can obtain 
some general pointers about their traditions, life-styles, values, and m) forth. 
He may find them with a diplomatic mission, or studying at a nearby school, 
or even as expatriates who have made new homes for themselves in the ex- 
pert's own country. Such contacts can be very valuable prov ided that the ad- 
visor keep in mind that no one is a comprehensive authority on his own 
country and society, and that a description, say, of India from one Indian, 
or of Paraguay from one Paraguayan, may be as unreliable as one Americanos 
summation of America would be for a foreigner about to visit the United 
States. 

Primarily, books and other printed materials will serve for predeparture 
orientation /One of the most specific and useful tyjxs of m.iterial is likely to 
be the AID or State Department post report for the Ci)untry to which the 
team leader is assigned. This report may be obtained through the home-institu- 
tion coordinator and his AID contact officer in Washington. Reading lists 
may be available through a diplomatic mission of the host countr)% from the 
home institution or assistance agenc)*, or from a university or research insti- 
tute specializing in that countr)* or area. 

Another resource is the State Department's Background Notes Series, which 
is comprised of up-to-date, six* to eight-page leaflets regarding the people, 
the history, the government, political conditions, economy, foreign relations, 
principal government officials and a brief reading list about a major coun- 
try. Some 160 countries have been covered in this series. Each country leaflet 
may be obtained from the opo Bookstore in the Main State Departme^it 
Buildings or ordered by mail from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402. The Superintendent 
of Documents also distributes a free leaflet titled Ponijin Area Stadhs which 
lists 70 other sizeable country handbo«)ks developed under the auspices of 
Foreign Area Studies at The American University, Washington, D»C. 

The best understanding about a country often comes through rea^ling 
the country's own literature, fiction and non-fiction, written wiih a feeling 
for the life-styles, the views, the vahies, the hopeji and the aspirations of the 
people among whom the advisor will shortly be working. These have an 
advantage over materials written about a particular country by foreigners, 
which may tend to emphasize differences rather than similarities^ 
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Learning the Language 

instance even ,1 .Ik- .J,,,,,""? -""I " ■< k"' >" Ihtir .-ultural 

business in it. ™ '"""^h ,„ cndua 

prit ;"i ";: .'tt " 

Orientation Programs 

Ihc- team IcukT .in^j tc.im nu-mlx r^to-lv shodJ t.l... ,i . 

relevant pre-dcpartureorici.nf.^n „ ^nouKi taki- .ulxantauc oi .mv 

or home nstuu , , Su h r ' '"^^^"'^'"^^^ ''^'^'"'^'^ -'^^^uy 

nude up p.:l::TTM^^z.t: ^^"""r rr' 

they annot l4 spcofio in r.htl T u '''"'^ ^^'^^"'^"^ ^-''""f"--^- 

team members. ^ ' ^'^'^"'^ '"•'J" '^'^herin^. 

wives and 

Among the m.Ht frequent of these questions i, "What shJl 1 i , 
take alonu'" Most funH.,- , . • n / ' •'"^^ 

^1 .he /.em vJ:, ' ^^--i^ -MaK. a Ik, ,„■ 

sourc« can prmide e,„n,ial information ah„u. ft nua "li v ,„dl 
adv,se on ,hc ava,lab,l,>y var,„.„ „e„,s in Kal su.r^ ^ 

' a:r:,' ;;;:7-"rr"''^ 



photograrh.s th..t can help t^<.^ friends to l>ecomc .icsuainted with the 
UfW^.uncts and thctr b-ukj^rouiul. 

IN-COLNTRY ORIENTATION 

Once settled in the.r nevs home, the te.im leader or member and his family 
will .ntcnsitv their ori.ntat.on to the- coumry. liverv walk through the crt>s 
everv shonpina trip, every v.sit to a museum or historic site .s pat of th« 
process. S.1 evcr^- conversation oi substance with collea^rues. netghbors 
tV.ends .u,d .tr-muc^s. It .s .« thts point that the knov lcdge, even sk.mpy. of 
one or nx>rc o\ thV lo.a! I.incuagcs is .>o usttul. 

.\<, .ap.t.a c.tv anvwhere is representative ot .ts country as a whole, and 
the .idv.sor ana h.s f.un.ly should to know other pjuts of the country 
to whKh thcv arc a.Mgned. Such travel pins in value »f a host.mstrtut.on 
cllcauu. ac.ompam.s the traveller. Trips of this kmd are »«^ammg expen- 
ences'alv>ut the V.ust people and socety. and about the settings m wh.ch the 
hO!it institution operates. 
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AID PROGRAM DOCUMENTATION 



find^t"e:L^^^^^^^^^ f^^-PPorted prelects wi„ 

and its leader Th °!Jl T ' ^T^'' significance for the team 
the parties to" I 'J ! T1-1 ^'^"^ "'^ ^^^P^«'^- -Pectations of 
.t, ,d deal with management of the resources provided 
Project Agreement 

offic. The h«.cLtl ifus*;":; : ;^rr "^r* 

senior to the host institutions leader Th. p ^^^nce often 

charter of the project It des"r he! t J^u- *^ l>^ic 

in. them. It spUies wh ^"^^ °' 

when. It sets a terminal darfT! 

thus indicates in aUeast tl/ transferring external contributions, and 
phase, will end '"'"^ P-i^«. or its current 

ments can be mendfrltLL ><^^'- Project Agree- 

and signature of botttve^^^^^^^^^^ """^'^ ^'^'^ ^'^^ W 
Implementation Documents 

more detail ,lu„ theTC «„,^tn^ " "™">' 

*e contract i, ne^otiltedTItS" ^ " <» 

0/ *. «.«t«ce"^t //.Id'X"" " ™" " 

a contract. T.e contJt co„,d 4 r an^r r^ir 
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ormti^ a business hrn. a rcsc.u.h or,.uuxation. a unit ot . state ,overn- 
r a Fcl^^ G..crnnunt a,uu> othu than AlO, VX'lKn the Im.r .s .n- 

Scn-icc A,recmcnt,. The .>ntraaual .l.Kunxn, .-ntr.. . 

.K-cord .-ith the HO T. If .t a.ucrs .n any nunncr -"Y'^^ ' ^ p l . 

must be amcn.k-d. Contraa .xt.nsinns. amuianun:>. ct... ah a.iu.rc p. 

chance? in the Pio t. , , i 

e.,,..,,,. ., . .he .h.„ --v,; 

ramJ: approrn.it.«« AIU anJ i" - ' j , „.„„i.,„onv 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^ -^-^ 

fi»r which thfte ts no technical division. 
PROP and PAR 

There are .«o Cher program .Ux-umem, oi cnKcrn hu.h ... .he pro^ran, 
.he pr„.^i-..,r I^^^^ -e'^;^^^^^^^^ 

•n»%R..P is prq^.rea bv .h. licKl offi.e a, par, ... .he pr.. ... .Umsh, 

anPruhm ..! a',1> headnuar,., ...r appr,.a, -ha. .he J';^ - - - 
proceed .ith the draftrnf and nesotiation oi .he proia. a^retmen. m 
m<ended ... K- a l„V..,f.rr.,ie.. d..amK,,. Lu, may n«.l ... b. 

"te 'r';r :«.:7>v':'L^M,n ... a,., hea,,. 

.hetu;r.f a pr,.,e.. .ah,a. i^f ;;;; 

rbmi..ed annuaUv. Bolh .he and .'AR .mkv ...... .h. 

ft^^ktype- ./analvM, d,«..-.d ,,, <:har... VM., l'r..,a. ..aU.a,„,n. 
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